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> ^ requirement concerns a change 

dn the" criteria for granting aid. U.S. for- 
eign aid policy Is a branch of U.S. foreign 
jjdiicy/ which should be directed toward 
achieving specific foreign policy goals. By 
and large it has not been effectively used for 
this purpose in Latin America. In its sim- 
plest terms, our goal in Latin America should 
be to help nations' of the area grow econom- 
ically while they” retain internal political 
freedom, "and thus remain part of the West- 
ern cdhirntmlty of nations. Without eco- 
jioniic growth the other goals will be much 
more difficult — if not impossible — to achieve. 
In order to get growth — which comes first 
both in time and in relation to goals In- 
volving redistribution of income — capital is 
needed. Most of ” this” musV come from in- 
ternal sources. Thus, foreign “aid should be 
used as ah inducement to nations' to adopt 
policies which will improve the business cli- 
mate and thereby Increase domestic savings 
and investments. The United States should 
concentrate its economic aid program in 
countries that show the greatest inclination 
to adopt measures to improve the investment 
climate, and withhold aid from others until 
satisfaetpry performance has been demon- 
strated. * 

“The extent to which this policy would 
differ from the present one in Latin America 
can be seen by indicating what it would not 
involve: ^ ^ ^ . ' _ ’ . 

/'i.lfnlefe there are 6yerpowerIng‘ politi- 
cal cdnslderations, the United States would 
not lend money or make grants in countries 
which persist in policies which discourage 
private investment. 

“2. The Tphited States " would not 'grant 
balance -of- payments loans of the Bail-out 
Variety though it should cooperate with the 
IMF pn ephstructiye balance -of- payments 
loans^ and itahiiization programs.^ “ 

V3. The United States would hot provide 
foreign aid in such' a way as to finance the 
expropriation of privately owned companies 
in any field of endeavor. 

“On the positive side, the United States 
would seek opportunities to get individual 
countries , started toward rapid growth. As- 
sistance on a relatively large scale would be 
fopused in a few countries that appeared 
most likely to carry out measures needed to 
encourage investments and establish the 
widest area of economic freedom. “ ' 

“Nowhere in the whole broad range of cur- 
rent economic problems is there one more 
compellingiy significant for the United 
States than that of supporting the economic 
and, social advance of our neighbors to the 
South. " * .V."" ... ...1. . I . ... 

kyfe are persuaded that the^ most im- 
portant way in which the United^States can 
help is by exporting the ideas implicit in a 
free economy. Certainly, money or goods 
alone will not do the job. Free enterprise Is 


marketplace is recognized for what it is, a 
major pillar of free and prosperous societies. 
"Emilio G. Collado, 

“Vice President and Director, 

“ Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey* 
“David Rockefeller, 

“ President , 

“ The Chase Manhattan Bank. 
“Walter B, Wriston, 

“ Executive Vice President , 

“First National City Bank ” 
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THE CUBAN QUESTION 
(Mr. LINDSAY (at the request of Mr. 
Bruce) was given permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Record 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, because 
of its importance I am today placing in 
the Record a column by Walter Lipp- 
mann entitled “On the Cuban Question 
Today.” In the column Mr. Lippmann 
puts down his reasons for believing that 
our distinguished colleague, the junior 
Senator from New York, Senator Keat- 
ing, has won the right to be listened to. 
Mr. Lippmann states in his article that 
after too long a delay the administration 
finally did what it should have done in 
the beginning, which was to arrange 
for consultation and an exchange of in- 
formation between Senator Keating and 
the CIA. Mr. Lippmann goes on and 
states that no matter what the consulta- 
tion and exchange lead to he is not sure 
it will repair altogether the . damage 
done to public confidence by the mis- 
leading information given out — by the 
administration — in September and Octo- 
ber. ' ...ztrr 
The administration may well have also to 
make a full explanation of what went wrong 
in September and early October — 

States Mr. Lippmann. 

Mr, Lippmann’s article is timely and 
I commend it to the attention of the 
Members of the House and Senate: 

On the Cuban Question Today 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
in the past week the administration has 
gone to extraordinary lengths to win the 
Country’s confidence in the reliability of its 
information about the military situation in 
Cuba. Since the October confrontation there 
can, of course, be no lack of confidence in 
the Presidents courage and determination to 
protect American interests once the facts of 
a threat are established. 

The crisis of confidence originates in what 
happened in the 6 weeks before the October 
During the month of Sep- 


the basis of our own growth, and it provided confrontation, 
the Xirume work" pn^ which pur jsoclal and tember and into October the administratto 
political iristitutlons, imperfect as they still insisting that the Soviet Union hadjnot 

have evolved. We feel certain that free 


enterprise can Be tlie'basis of growth In Latin 
' Bti ajL BHer'e Is “no known 
alternative that & sBlf "permits a suBstantTal 
measure of individual freedom. .. . 

. “W.e also believe' however, that' to en- 
courage such an" e volutloh'fn Lafin "America 
change its role— 
irm M§„ thg , emphasises short run 
ecpmmc- palliatives combined with recom- 
mend at ions for sweeplng'social and economic 
i;ejpring \St§ r one that places the 'greatest 
CbpipEasls on the longer-run goals of creat- 
ing an environment in which freedom of the 




brought offensive weapons Into Cuba. Sen- 
ator Keating was insisting that they had. 
When he was found to have been right, there 
occurred a loss of confidence in the. admin- 
istration’s intelligence services which it is 
still struggling to repair. 

With others, I have had firsthand experi- 
ence which enables me to understand how 
difficult it is to restore confidence once it 
has been shaken. On two occasions it was 
explained to me by high officials how re- 
liable was our photographic surveillance of 
the Island, and how certainly we could de- 
tect the exact nature of the weapons being 
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installed in CuBar^^WSe^HvalEe ejq; ' 
tions came after the President had 
categorically in his press conference of 
tember 13 that “these new shipments d\ 
constitute a serious threat to any other 
of the hemisphere.” Some 2 weeks late: 
October 3, the Under Secretary of State, 

Ball, gave to a congressional committe 
summary of the intelligence informal 
which came from the CIA. The point of 
summary was that there were no offens 
weapons in Cuba. 

But in fact there were. A week later, < 
October 10, Senator Keating insisted th 
there were intermediate range missiles i 
Cuba, and 5 days later the President re 
ceived the photographs which confirmed thv 
charge. 

This is how Senator Keating won the right, 
to be listened to, and this is why the ad- 
ministration has now, belatedly, made the 
right move, which is to arrange for consulta- 
tion and an exchange of information between 
Senator Keating and the CIA. 

This should put an end to the unseemly 
controversy about who is telling the truth 
between a Senator of the United States and 
the President of the United States. But I am 
not sure it will repair altogether the dam- 
age done to public confidence by the mis- 
leading information given out in September 
and October. The administration may well 
have also to make a full explanation of what 
went wrong in September and early October. 

Examining the remarkable intelligence 
briefing by Mr. John Hughes of the Defense 
Department, I find myself quite convinced 
that our photographic intelligence is now re- 
liable. But I am struck by the fact that 
there was a blank space in Mr. Hughes’ tes- 
timony for the period from September 5 to 
October 14. 

Photographs taken on August 29 of the San 
Cristobal area and on September 5 at Sagua 
la Grande show positively that no missile 
sites had been built. The next photograph re- 
ferred to by Mr. Hughes is that of October 14. 
It shows intermediate range missile sites be- 
ing erected. This is the photograph which 
precipitated the international crisis. 

Where, we are bound to ask, was our pho- 
tographic intelligence between September 5 
and October 14? That was when the ad- 
ministration was telling the country that 
there were no offensive weapons in Cuba. 
This is the source of the infection which will 
have to be removed if full confidence is to be 
restored. 

Having said this, I would say that there is 
no reason to doubt the thoroughness or the 
reliability of our photographic surveillance of 
Cuba and of the sea around it. The situation 
Is extraordinary. We are depending on be- 
ing able to fly daily photographic reconnais- 
sance planes at high and low altitude. In 
Cuba there are a large number of the latest 
antiaircraft weapons manned by Soviet 
soldiers. 

We may say, how come? Up to the pres- 
ent — knock on wood— the Soviet antiaircraft 
gunners are not attacking our reconnaissance 
planes. They must be under orders from 
Moscow where it is well known that if the 
planes were attacked there would be an im- 
mediate reprisal. 

But where does this leave us? It leaves us 
with a fragile revised version of the original 
Khrushchev-Kennedy agreement. In the key 
letter of October 27, President Kennedy ac- 
cepted the following terms of settlement: 
The U.S.S.R. would remove offensive weapon 
systems under United Nations observation 
and supervision. When this was done, the 
United States would end the quarantine and 
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United States will be making a contribu- 
tion to this project whether direct . or in- 
direct, and this is intolerable. 

To grant any amount of aid. to the 
Communist nation that has confiscated 
more than $1 billion worth of American 
property and has not paid a cent In 
compensation is utterly unthinkable. 

Mr. Speaker, while the subject of Cuba 
Is under discussion, I wish to go on rec- 
ord as being in complete disagreement 
with the theory now apparently in vogue 
in administration circles that no one but 
the administration should discuss Cuba. 
In these days of managed news, I sin- 
cerely believe that it is the responsibility 
and duty of each citizen, and, particu- 
larly, each Member of Congress, to con- 
structively discuss and, if necessary, as 
in this case, dare to criticize the decisions 
being made and carried out in our State 
Department by the administration. 
These men are not omniscient; their 
decisions are not sacrosanct. 

This Nation is one of representative 
government, and as one Representative, 
I object to our financing anti-American 
policies. If this means that the Congress 
must cut oft support for the Special 
Fund, then this must be done. 

I have voiced my support of the 
United Nations in the past, as have the 
vast majority of Americans. However, 
this U.N. action demands a serious re- 
appraisal of our role in the UX My 
deep concern has been voiced to the 
administration, and I sincerely hope that 
other Members of Congress will join in 
expressing their disapproval. Cuba to- 
day Is a center for Communist subversive 
activities throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Our every action must be to 
weaken communism in Cuba, not 
strengthen it. 


A REAPPRAISAL OF THE ALLIANCE 
FOR PROGRESS 

(Mr. LINDSAY (at the request of Mr. 
Bruce) was given permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Record 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply concerned over the future of the 
Alliance for Progress. So far there has 
been very little progress, and too little 
leadership from the United States. /Hie 
program cannot be allowed to continue 
to flounder. The future of the Western 
Hemisphere is at stake. 

I am pleased to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues a memorandum pre- 
pared by three members of the Com- 
merce Committee for the Alliance for 
Progress — COMAP: Emilio G, Collado, 
vice president and director. Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey; David Rocke- 
feller, president, the Chase Manhattan 
Bank; and Walter B. Wriston, executive 
vice president. First National City Bank. 

The authors call for a comprehensive 
reappraisal of the policies and actions 
that will help the Alliance for Progress 
to achieve its basic objectives. They 
urge that increased emphasis be placed 
on the "encouragement of private initia- 
tive and investment, both local and for- 
eign." It is their further belief that: 

The United States should concentrate ita 
economic aid program in countries that show 


the greatest inclination to adopt measures 
to Improve the investment climate and with- 
hold aid from others until satisfactory per- 
formance has been demonstrated. 

This is an important study and I hope 
that it receives the widest possible at- 
tention. 

The text of the statement follows: 

A R e ap praisal or the Alliance tor Progress 

Last spring, the Commerce Committee for 
the Alliance for Progress (COMAP) was 
launched with a view to seeking ways in 
which American business could further the 
Alliance. A few days ago, the Chairman of 
the Committee — J. Peter Grace— submitted 
a report to the Commerce Department and 
to other agencies, recommending certain 
legislative proposals relating to the Alliance. 
The following memorandum sets out the ob- 
servations and conclusions of three members 
of COMAP who, while agreeing with many 
of the points made in the Grace report feel 
that there are certain aspects of the problem 
which need a somewhat different emphasis. 
For this reason we feel justified In submit- 
ting a separate commentary. 

"We have become increasingly concerned 
lest the Alliance for Progress fat! to achieve 
its objectives for lack of a proper focus for 
its acUvitiee. 

M As one illustration, the initial concept of 
COMAP's role appears to have been directed 
at finding ways to meet the Punta del Este 
program of $300 million a year of net new 
US. private Investment in Latin America by 
devising short-range measures on the part of 
the United States to encourage such invest- 
ment. If such measures would really get 
the Alliance off the ground, they might be 
justified. But we are disturbed by the feel- 
ing that even If such measures were taken, 
and were successful In inducing an expanded 
flow of US. investments into Latin America, 
the basic problem of making the area attrac- 
tive to local savers and investors would re- 
main. Indeed, such a program could do 
positive harm by making local governments 
feel even less urgency than they do now for 
achieving a proper investment climate, 

"What is needed is a comprehensive reap- 
praisal, not of the broad objectives of the 
Alliance for Progress, but of the policies and 
actions which will best achieve these objec- 
tives. The first year's operation of the 
Alliance saw heavy emphasis placed on gov- 
ernment planning, government- to-govern- 
ment loans and grants, Income redistribution 
through tax and land reform, public housing, 
and other social welfare measures. Many of 
these step) were commendable. Yet they 
were not In most cases accompanied by ef- 
forts to push through economic reforms 
which would encourage private initiative and 
enterprise. The continued outflow of pri- 
vate funds from Latin America is sufficient 
proof of the critical character of the current 
situation. 

"Many countries in Latin America need so- 
cial reforms as well as measures to provide 
greater equality of opportunity. However, 
these broad objectives cannot be achieved 
without a more rapid rate of economic ad- 
vance than now is in prospect. And rapid 
economic growth cannot be achieved without 
greater emphasis on the private sector. The 
fact Is that some 80 percent of Latin Amer- 
ica's national Income is today generated by 
private activities. Consequently, the Al- 
liance for Progress can succeed Lf— and only 
if — it builds upon this base and places far 
greater emphasis on the encouragement of 
private initiative and investment, both local 
and foreign. 

“To reorient the Alliance for Progress in a 
direction which offers promise of achieving 
Its objections Involves difficult and sweeping 
economic reforms. Currencies need to be 
stabilised through measures to bring govern- 
ment budgets under control and to avoid in- 


flationary increases In the supply of money, 
and credit. Efforts along these lines could 
lead to the removal of the many exchange 
controls which still remain and which in- 
hibit economic growth in many nations. At 
the same time, governments should act to 
remove the network of other controls which 
restrict enterprise and sustain local, high- 
cost monopolies. Economic growth, and the 
real benefits to all participants in the com- 
munity which can accrue from growth, are 
maximized in an atmosphere of political and 
economic stability under which competitive 
private enterprise can thrive. 

“In a very real sense, the Alliance for 
Progress is concerned with the age-old prob- 
lem of trying to bake a bigger pie and divide 
the slices more evenly at the same time. The 
emphasis to date has been mostly on the side 
of slicing the pie. While such efforts may be 
desirable in the long run. the immediate ef- 
fect has been to shrink the potential size of 
the pie. Experience around the world shows 
clearly that the national welfare is better 
served by far through policies which enlarge 
the entire pie. 

“To accelerate economic advance In Latin 
America, efforts on many fronts will be re- 
quired. Governments have Important roles 
to play — in such areas as schools, health, 
farm extension services and roads. However, 
the overriding needs is for an increased flow 
of private capital from both local and for- 
eign sources and for a significant and con- 
tinuing improvement In the efficiency with 
which all resources. Including most im- 
portantly human resources, are used. 

“For these reasons, we urge that U S. 
policies be reoriented to place far greater 
emphasis on the encouragement of private 
enterprise and investment. What has been 
done to date along these lines is simply not 
enough. The encouragement of private en- 
terprise, local and foreign, must become the 
main thrust of the Alliance. This would in- 
volve two major changes in U.S. policy. 

“The first requirement is that the govern- 
ments — and, as far as possible, the people — 
of Latin America know that the United 
States has changed its policy so as to put 
primary stress on improvement in the gen- 
eral business climate as a prerequisite for 
social development and $pform. It must be 
made clear that UJS. policy in this hemi- 
sphere Is based on the need for rapid eco- 
nomic growth and on the belief, confirmed 
by all available evidence, that this can be 
achieved within a reasonably free political 
framework only If private capital Is given the 
opportunity to work In a favorable environ- 
ment. This means that our policies should 
be consistent throughout the area and should 
discourage tendencies toward nationaliza- 
tion of industries and encourage setting up 
explicit rules which provide for truly reason- 
able indemnification where nationalization 
has taken place. 

“In addition we should discourage policies 
which tend to distort normal economic rela- 
tionships — policies leading to overvalued, 
and multivalued exchange systems, complex 
import controls with high and highly vari- 
able traiffs, quotas and other forms of trade 
restriction, price controls and highly unpre- 
dictable budgetary practice. In short, 
emphasis should be placed on creating an 
atmosphere in which private business plan- 
ning can go on without undue concern about 
possible changes in the rules of the game. 
Countries following these policies should be 
given tangible and active support. 

“To make this position clear and unam- 
biguous, it would be necessary for the Presi- 
dent to proclaim it in a major addrers in 
which he not only spells out the rationale 
behind the new policy, but also Indicates 
the tools available to the United States to 
help make it effective. The most important 
of these tools would be the U.S. foreign 
aid program. 
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wuld^give assurances against an invasion of 
Oufoal ‘the removed ^ J 

t&e plaited; |%'ies of America ejigefi the 
qu&f &fttine/ But Castro would not permit 
Ui^ted^^gns ojiserye^ to, cop to Cuba, 
ftjl: .^equentiy ffie United jgfe^ would 
give no assurances Against Invasion. 

' What ~ we hayl- np^l^|u3uKs^i^ for the 
original agreement/ "We areatfie to carry on^ 
p hotograpmc reconnaissance wltliout Inter-” 
f ere nee from th e Soviet antialfc japweaponsr 
And Cuba is getting, in lieu of a' U.S. guar- 
antee against invasion, a buildup of its de- 
fensive capabnities/ Be® ' Moscow and 
Washington know" that this strange working 
arrangement cannot be upset deliberately 
without bringing on a much' mightier con- 
frontation than that of taif October. " 
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ERS OP WE^CLt SAPfeRg 

(Mr. HAfeplhfb; 

Edmondson) wa§ given permfisfon to ex- 
tend his remarksaf this pomt inthe 
Record and tp include extraneous mat- 
ter,) ; ' //?? ?? 

Mr, HARDING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the privileges of serving a congressional 
district in the Nation's Capital is the 
, close relationship that a Congressman 
heis with the? publishers of weekly papers 
in his district. ? ? ? * ? Zl^ZZZZZ. 

Ouring the past couple of years I have 
come to know and toa^mire t-hq publish- 
er of a small newspaper in Shoshone, 
Idaho— Herb Love*, ' ' ?/ ??. 

This man can?hest be ^§c$fc|dfcy the 
Ascription on a plague recently pre- 
sented to him by the Idaho Press Asso- 
ciation which b?es|gw|d. upon him? the 
Master Editpr-^ph which is 

the highest honor the weekly press can 
bestow upon one" of its members. 

The inscription reads; 

He has? .^Qj;k0 ;?fc®r?'. Itfyedrhgnjisjiy, 

thought soundly, influenced wisely, and la 
entitled to the highest honor in his pro- 
fession. 

|£r. Speaker, I would like to include 
at this point in the Record the account 
of the awarding of this honor to Herb 
Love as it is reported in the Lincoln 
County Journal ?of?January . 

This excellent county paper is now 
belpg published by. a young, and ener- 
getic newspaperman, John George, who 
gives every indication of also becomipg 
one of Idaho's outstanding' weekly pub- 
: lishers. .. . - , 

„ The above-m^tip^d.^^: . s , 

Idaho’s Higih:st Journat,is^i Honor Awarded 

The highest honor that the Idaho Press 
Association ^cg-p, bestow f £n_9jje 4 /pf its mem- 
bers, the Master* Editor /publisher Award, 
was presented to? Herb. H. Love/ Saturday 
night. The award crowns a journalistic 
career of 23 years. “ . ' ~~? 7?,™ ZZZ-7-Z ZZZZ 

Editors and publishers throughput Idaho, 
assembled at .Sptel io}§# at 
the conclusion of tbefe, ! .a^aL«»s?tU?g. 
jfi vigorously applauded their approval when 


The honor is one that. K not Ughtly given. 
Winners are a Selection com- 

mittee of fd^ho jdf publishers; 

The inscription on the plaque presented 
Mr, Love suhis up the devotion and talent 
he has given 4 to Journalism in these words: 

■ \ "‘He has , ed hnrd, ?iiyed honorably, 
thought soundly, influenced unselfishly, and 
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is entitled to the highest honor in his pro- 
fession,’* / / .... . 

Lincoln County may well be proud of the 
man who has served them so well for the 
past 19 years. 

Mr. Love was born in South Dakota and 
reared in Iowa. He attended Iowa State 
Teachers College and Iowa State College, 
earning his bachelor of arts degree from 
the teachers college In 1924. During World 
War I he served in the U.S. Navy. 

The new master editor-publisher came to 
Idaho in 1925 to serve as superintendent of 
schools at Fairfield, a post he held for 2 
years. He coached athletics at Hailey for a 
year, and was an instructor in the Wendell 
school for 2 years before leaving the teach- 
ing profession because of physical disability. 

He married Helen Shuey of Wendell at 
Richfield in 1999, The couple have two 
cfi|ldren, a son, John, employed by Ball 
Products Co. of Boulder, Colo., and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Judith Abraham, a student at Kan- 
sas City Art Institute. 

From 1933 to 1944 Mr. Love was assessor 
of Gooding County, resigning in his sixth 
term to assume ownership of the Lincoln 
County Journal 

He founded the Gooding Independent in 
1936 and owned the paper until 1940, at 
which time it was sold and merged with the 
Gooding Leader. He is a charter member 
of „ the Gooding Lions Club and served as its 
president just before coming to Shoshone. 

Mr. Love was commander of the Shoshone 
American Legion Post in 1949, and was 
elected district commander in 1950. He is 
also a past president of the Shoshone Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Shoshone Rotary 
Club. From 1965 to 1959 he served on the 
Shoshone City Council. 

,, . Mr,. Love purchased the Journal from 
Glen Maxwell in May of 1944 and operated 
the paper for almost 19 vears. 

He was president of the Idaho Press Asso- 
ciation in 1948, and was a director of the 
Idaho Newspaper Advertising Service for two 
terms before being elected president of that 
organization. 

Mr, and Mrs, Love will remain in Sho- 
shone, but plan an extended trip through 
Colorado, Texas, and Florida this winter. 

1 . , . General Excellence 

The Lincoln County Journal was awarded 
fh£t place for general excellence in its circu- 
lation bracket at the press association’s An- 
nual convention in Boise last weekend. 
TEe Journal has now won the top award 
for 4 years in succession. 

Contest Judges were publishers and press 
association managers in Arizona, Montana, 
Nevada, and Washington. 




A BILL TO ESTABLISH A LAND AND 
s WATER CONSERVATION FUND 

I "(Mr. ST. GERMAIN (at the request of 
s Mr. Edmondson) was given permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RIcord and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) _‘? ?? . '? 

? Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
-measure I am introducing today, a bill 
to establish a land and water conser- 
vation fund, embodies the administra- 
tion’s program to further provide for the 
8 oiitdopr recreation needs pf the Nation. 

In his conservation message last year, 
President Kennedy warned that our 
present sources of recreation are not 
adequate to meet current demands. It 
is his view and mine that we must take 
positive action now, for as he wisely 
points out, “actions deferred are all too 


'./,, m 

often opportunities ros{, 'particufarly in 
safeguarding our natural resources.” 

The legislation I am presenting today 
is a far-reaching proposal which pro- 
vides for today’s recreation needs while 
anticipating those of the near future. 
While the bill is fundamentally the same 
as the one submitted last year, the new 
version authorizes a program for 50 per- 
cent matching grants to the States for 
planning, and 30 -percent grants for 
acquisition and development of needed 
outdoor recreation resources. The 
States will share the funds available in 
the following manner: one-fifth divided 
equally, three-fifths apportioned on 
the basis of population, and one -fifth 
allocated according to need. 

In order for a State to qualify for as- 
sistance, it must have a comprehensive 
statewide outdoor recreation plan, and 
the States are eligible to receive assist- 
ance in the preparation of such a plan 
and for the training of necessary per- 
sonnel. Also, in anticipation of escalat- 
ing prices for the future acquisition of 
land for recreational purposes, the bill 
limits expenditures for State develop- 
ment work for the next 10 years to 10 
percent of the funds available for State 
assistance. The funds provided by this 
bill will also be available for acquisition 
of land and water which is authorized 
for areas of the national park system 
and areas administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior for outdoor recreation 
purposes; the national forest system; 
purposes of national areas for the pres- 
ervation of species of fish or wildlife 
threatened with extinction ; and inciden- 
tal recreation purposes in connection 
with national fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion areas as authorized by law. 

Revenue sources provided by the bill 
include proceeds from entrance, admis- 
sion, and other recreation user fees or 
charges established by the President for 
Federal land and water areas; proceeds 
from the sale of Federal surplus real 
property ; and the proceeds of the 4- 
cent-per-gallon tax on gasoline and 
special motor fuels used in motorboats. 
While the Treasury will hold a portion 
of these revenues for acquisition of addi- 
tional lands at Federal and federally as- 
sisted projects, the greater portion would 
be used to help finance State and Federal 
programs. 

For the purpose of assuring the financ- 
ing of the program when the States are 
prepared for full participation, advance 
appropriations of $60 million a year for 
8 years are authorized beginning with 
the third year, with provision for repay- 
ment from one-half of the revenues 
available to the fund. The fund will be 
used in the proportion of 60 percent for 
State purposes and 40 percent either way 
depending on need. 

This measure is in complete accord 
with the recommendations of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission, It is fiscally sound and for- 
ward looking. I am hopeful, Mr. 
Speaker, that it will receive favorable ac- 
tion at this session of Congress and that 
the country will be able to realize its 
benefits in the near future. 


"•/ ??i . 
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(Mr. TAYtjQB CaTihe .r^uMt: of Ifr. 
Edmondson) WW3u.JSfven ifertpsaon Jo 
extend hjs remarks 

record sot to include extraneous 

Sitter;) 4 :':- 

Mr. TAYI^OR. . Mril citizens' 
of North Carolina and peoplejcross the 
Nation were saddened Iasi Wednesday 
by the death of former u.s. Senator 
Robert Rice Reynolds at his home in 
Asheville, N.fc. 

Mr. Reynolds represented North Caro- 
lina in the U£, Senate Jmp ‘1933 until 
his retirement from 'the Senate In 1945. 
He ranks among the mce^ colorful and 
controversial figures in American politi- 
cs^ history. He stormed' Washington 
with a grandeur perhaps never to he 
duplicated. He was different and glam - 
itfbns and those about him' quickly 

- ,^^haps*no other U,S. Senator trough t 
to Washington such a wi£e variety of 
^Epettence as did Robert R. Reynolds. 

: H£ had .been a professional wrwtTer, a 


jJpQtbidl coach, a war correspondent,^ an 
author, ah actor, a motion-picture pro- 
ducer, and a criminal lawyer. He loved 

B outdoor life and his earliest political 
mfo atens were conducted travphghy 
Jyme in the North Carolina mountains. 
Mk appearance in the ifafion^ jCapita! 
*ed his famous c^npaign^pf 1902 
b he launched with$2(f and a T- 
5Fqr<* purchased on the IKfaHmenfc 
, His majority in the election was 
Of the largest in North Carolina’s 
history, He arrived in Washlri^on J n 
his “rusty and trusty** Ford and showed 
M hesitation in driving itfto White 
House teas and other black tie occasions. 
When he returned to Rortff'C^^na 

M that he h^a Wen Ifjtaul 

Rpjpi to the . Cap ital and parked it be- 

1wp.™taw 

oarage which Mr. Hoover naa built and 
mat it rolled its muci-splattered eyes 
ItfcMtffl and looked up at him ana said: 
HBod. ain T t we In society now.** 
f Hop. Reynolds’ stories, similar to the 
dUeiiboje, are told ail over North Caro- 
liaa. *They are told here in Washington. 

be remembered ag a lejgehdary 
*4jfo:Stme Blue Ridge 
::r. Affectionately known as Cur BoD Dy 
ftfends hack home and romeflmejjf r efer- 
Itd to as buncombe ^ B ob?; Wnator 
Reynolds was the founder oTtne Ameri- 
Cgn NfttionaHst Partv In 1941 and rose to 
me chairmanship of the Senate Military 
^T^rs Committee. " 

A great deal more could be said about 
file accomphshments and activities and 
COhfrbv^r^S pf Senator Reynolds as a 
Member djfCongress, but I wish to touch 
briefly" on the human qualities of this 
foremost American citizen. 

Re w^s sincerely concerned for the 
ppdjne ne represented. His personality 
S&k rftSgnetfc; his charm, warm and 
ahi<fijqjg. Perhaps his greatest attribute, 
'however, was that he never forgot his 

.* +S1& rich personality, keen sense of hu- 
dna loyalty to his friends endeared 
• him hi “tiie people of North Carolina. 

Bob' Reynold loved life and he lived It 

fully. 


PANAMA CANAL PROCRASTINATION 

perilous 

]Mr. FLOOD (at the request of Mr. 
Edmondson) waagiveh permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
aptly stated that the history of the Pan- 
ama Canal is one of continuing crises. 
Those of key character concern the 
best site and Che best type, known as the 
battle of routes and battle of Che levels. 
Moreover, this pattern of struggle re- 
appears periodically, and since 1947 the 
question of the proper modernization of 
the Panama Canal has been beset with 
repetitions of these old controversies in 
slightly modified fohns. 

" Over a period of years, a number of 
Members of the Congress, several in the 
House but only one in Che Senate, who 
have made serious studies of the canal 
question and recognized its magnitude, 
have intrpdqced bills to create the Inter- 
oceanic Canals Commission. In so do- 
ing, it was their purpose to provide an 
effective agency to develop a timely, defi- 
nite, and wisely reasoned isthmian canal 
policy, which the Congress and the Na- 
tion can accept and which time and usage 
will justify. ; 

Unfortunately, this task has been 
complicated immeasurably by the ratifi- 
cation in 1955 of a secretly contrived 
canal treaty between the United States 
and Panama and by the nationalization 
in 1956 of the Suez Canal by Egypt. 
Despite the inherent differences between 
the juridical foundations of the two In- 
teroceanfc “canals, ‘this action by Egypt 
served to evoke a chain of aggressive na- 
tionalistic and communistic revolution- 
ary inspired agitations in Panama, some 
of. them marked by mob violence led by 
well-trained' leaders. The long-range 
objectives of this revolutionary move- 
ment Is the wresting of the sovereign 
control of the Panama Canal from the 
United States and the extortion of great- 
er benefits from the toll revenues. The 
only basis for such alms is that inherent 
in ' Panama’s geographical location, 
which Is adjacent to the Canal Zone ter- 
ritory. The difficulties of securing in- 
creased transit capacity have how be- 
come severely aggravated by the neces- 
sity for safeguarding the sovereignty 
and jurisdiction of the United States 
over the Panama Canal and the Canal 
Zone. 

As a start in this direction, I made a 
series of major addresses in the House 
beginning in 1957 and continuing up to 
the present Congress. These included, 
in comprehensive detail, the diplomatic 
and legislative history of the acquisition 
by the United States in 1904 of our ter- 
ritorial possession known as the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

Though these efforts were generally 
ignored in the mass news media of the 
United States or, when presented, had 
their meaning distorted, they were 
Prominently featured in the press of 
Panama, especially In the Spanish lan- 
guage papers, which I follow closely. 
Through the latter, they have produced 
echoes from various countries of Latin 
America. 


The failure on the part of elements in 
our Department of State to stop the dep- 
redations of isthmian agitators by means 
of forthright declarations of U.S. policy, 
in the course of time, has led to a chain 
of diplomatic victories by Panama, mak- 
ing the United States a laughing stock 
in the Western Hemisphere. So confi- 
dent did anti-U.S. extremists become 
that the Panamanian National Assembly 
even attempted to encircle the Canal 
Zone by enacting legislation extending 
the 3 -mile limit to 12 miles, with Panama 
controlling the water at each end of the 
zone’s 3 -mile limit, which could have 
made that waterway another Berlin. 
This attempt, our Government very 
promptly and properly refused to recog- 
nize, but friction resulted. 

The radical leadership in the Panama 
National Assembly, which includes some 
Marxist-Leninists, obviously understood 
the significance of my researches in the 
exposure of their schemes and did not 
stop with the attempted encirclement of 
the Canal Zone. It followed up by giving 
me the unique distinction of being for- 
mally declared as public enemy No. 1 of 
Panama. 

The situation on the isthmus was wor- 
ened on Septemer 17, 1960, when the 
President of the United States, in a mis- 
taken gesture of friendship, by an Exec- 
utive order soon after the adjournment 
of the Congress, directed the formal dis- 
play of the Panamanian flag outside the 
flag of the United States at one place in 
the Canal Zone as evidence of a so-called 
titular sovereignty of Panama over the 
zone. This unfortunate precedent of 
striking the American flag in the Canal 
Zone, as predicted by me on the floor of 
the House, merely served to open the 
door, for in Panama and elsewhere, the 
action was interpreted as a belated 
United States recognition of Pana- 
manian sovereignty. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would invite attention to the fact that 
on February 2, 1960, after full debate, 
the House of Representatives approved 
House Concurrent Resolution 459, 86th 
Congress, against such display by the 
overwhelming vote of 381 to 12, which 
was transmitted to the Senate but, for 
reasons not published, was never acted 
upon by that body. In addition, the 
Congress passed the Gross amendment 
to the Department of Commerce Appro- 
priations Act prohibiting the expendi- 
ture of funds embraced in the act for 
such purpose. No wonder isthmian ex- 
tremists became emboldened and arro- 
gant. 

Under these circumstances, the neces- 
sity for an effective counterpoise to Pan- 
ama became clearly evident. This com- 
pensating force developed in the form of 
growing demands for a second canal at 
Nicaragua, The ancient rival of the Pan- 
amanian site, and elsewhere. In an ad- 
dress to the House on June 30, I960, I 
undertook to give a comprehensive de- 
scription of the Nicaraguan project, 
which was largely based on a 1931 re- 
port — House Document No. 139, 72d Con- 
gress — and to advocate its consideration. 
The second canal idea, thus stimulated, 
served as an antidote for Castroism in 
Ranama and to still some of the violent 
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jMS f was offer Rabbi Thbodore 
l^^lr'touro Syn^offue, in my boine" 
• K3. ' Touro Synagogue 

Is 4 ~o!3Slfc ~ synagogue in the United 
Sta^C aWltls this year marking the 
^t£.ts®Ivers^^g^ifel founding. It 
llanos ’3 q 8^^ as a* s^nBol of an_of ten 
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r SUBSIDIZATION OP BOHEMIA 
LIBRE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1963, the Washington Daily 
News published an article entitled “Has 
CIA Killed Anti-Castro Mag?” 

.~ r -r- - The article describes the publication 

fprgptten_rgm American society— the Bohemia L ibre and the extent of its sub- 
right to be different. ^ ^ __ t x ^._ sidization by the U.S. Central Intelli- 

gence Agency. The article reports that 


It is most fitting that we note this 
American right and tBs anniversary to- 
day because this week has also been des- 
ignated as Brotherhood Week, a time 
when we pause to extend the hand of 
friendship and understanding to all 
Americans whatever their differences" of 
rac6, color, or creed. Rabbi Lewis comes 
to us today as the living embodiment of 
fi ll these traditions, handed down now 
through two centuries of Touro Syna- 
gogue’s proud history of service to her 
congregation, to our city, and to the 

Nation. ' " " * 

: T ahi hapjiy indeed to welcome him to 
the Senate today^ ’ 


RATfFffdA'tr^f^ o § */l 

, amendment* ST Montana and 

/'* 1 ' 

- Mr , HOLLAND. Mr. " Rresictent, * on 
February 7 I announced that the legisla- 
tures or six States had approved the 
anti-poll-tax amendment which the 
87th Congress submitted for ratifica- 
tion last year. 

'Today, Mr. President, I am happy to 
announce that the legislatures of two 
more States have ratified the amend- 
ment, making eight States in all which 
have ~ acj:ed favorably. " They are the 
State of Montana, which approved its 
ratifying r es olutioh by a vote of ”5 1 to 4, 
the Montana Assembly having approved 
Its resolution 6 days earlier, on January 
22, by a vote of 56 to 87; and the State 
of California, whose legislature, I have 
been informed, has approved the amend- 
ment, the California Senate by a vote of 
34 to 0 and the California House by a 
i vote of 76 to 3, ^ final r&ificati^ 

/effective on February 7, 1963. .11 

Mr. President, 1 especially wish to ex- 
press my "appreciation to our distin- 
guished majority leader, the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana tMr. Mansfield] , 
who directed much time and effort in thc 
last few weeks to working with the lead- 
ers of the Montana Legislature in obtain- 
ing favorable action on the amendment. 
His assistance last year in obtaining Sen- 

' , - . . • •••* • : i: - r i± -i.'UY.. ' ' • ' 


unvi ia/ extend 
my distinguished 


my appreciation ” to 
friend, the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Metcalf] ‘ ^ J 

yigorously supported. 

> eQtialty hard for ratification of the 
amendment by the legislature of his 
'State. ’ 1 7.7 *' V ' 11 

ATsoV Mr. President, T wTsh' to express, 
appreciation to" the 
two distihguT^Eed Sehators from Cali- 
fo.rnia TMr. Kuril el and Mr. Fngi.e] , who 
also have worked valiantly from the very 
beginning in truly bipartisan spirit to 
obtain the gratifying results which have 
occurred .In their great; St a te.^ 


the subsidy apparently has been with- 
drawn. 

At one point the article states: 

According to this magazine’s staffer, Bo- 
hemia Libre furnished a U.S. Senator with 
photos of the Russian buildup in Cuba and 
that didn’t help the administration either. 
The Senator he named is currently a Demo- 
crat. 

I do not know why my name was not 
used directly by the newspaper, when it 
was _the senior Senator from Oregon who 
obviously was involved. 

To set the record straight, I wish to 
say that these photographs were not fur- 
nished tome; they were offered to me. I 
/respofided by suggesting that the pic- 
tures be taken to the appropriate intelli- 
gence agencies of the U.S. Government. 
As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, that was the only appro- 
priate response that I could make, or 
should have made, to the offerer of the 
photographs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to Have printed at this point in the 
Record the text of the newspaper arti- 
cle, the telegram I received on January 
24 from the publisher of Bohemia' Libre, 
and my reply to him dated January 30. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, Feb. 8, 
1963] 

Death of a Bohemian — Has CIA Killed 
Anti-Castro Mag? 

Bohemia Libre, sensational anti-Castro 
weekly magazine, has quit publishing and 
some say the CIA blew the whistle on it. 
At any rate, publication has been suspended. 
For how long, nobody knows; it may be for- 
ever. 

Reports from Miami’s Cuban colony are 
that the Central Intelligence Agency had 
been subsidizing it, and a couple of weeks 
ago, got tired. CIA itself doesn’t care to 
discuss rumors. 

Bohemia, one of the most spectacular and 
successful Spanish language periodicals in 
the Western Hemisphere when it was pub- 
lished in its palatial plant in Havana, idolized 
Castro both before and after he took over 
Cuba. 

FERVID SUPPORT 

During Bohemia’s Havana days, its odd- 


plant and Publisher Quevedo packed his 
bags and barely made the plane. 

So he joined the exiles. 

Bohemia thus became Bohemia Libre in 
exile and in sheer vitriol outdid all other 
Castro critics (no mean feat, these days). 

IRONY 

* It is an irony, say Cuban exiles, that Bo- 
hemia now is portrayed in the very role it 
accused U.S. newsmen of playing: agent of 
the CIA. 

There’s no doubt that Bohemia Libre’s 
spectacular format and content — it’s a sort 
of hot-licks, Police Gazette version of Life 
magazine — made effective propaganda in sev- 
eral Caribbean areas, as well as among Cuban 
exiles In the United States, at least until the 
Bay of Pigs disaster in April, 1961. 

There is also no doubt that since then, it 
has been not_ so_sharp a tool. But, there is 
also no doubt that the Red propagandists in 
Havana would crow over its final demise. 

Here are several versions of why Bohemia 
hasn’t been going to press recently: 

' 1. A cartoon of the Kennedy family sched- 
uled for page 1 on January 1, was so insult- 
ing that the CIA lowered the boom. 

2. That knowledge of CIA support had 
leaked so that it had ruined the magazine’s 
effectiveness. 

3. That the magazine has simply lost its 
effectiveness anyway, since the groups it sup- 
ported lost the Bay of Pigs battle. 

4. That if the actual size of the CIA’s sub- 
sidy of Bohemia Libre got into the hands of 
Congress, it would embarass the Kennedy 
administration— and the CIA— just about as 
thoroughly as the Bay of pigs disaster itself. 

5. White House adviser Arthur Schlesinger 
found Bohemia Libre “too conservative,” ac- 
cording to one of the magazine’s editorial 
workers, who also said there were financial 
problems. 

According to this magazine’s staffer, Bohe- 
mia Libre furnished a U.S. Senator with 
jphotos of the Russian buildup in Cuba and 
that didn’t help with the administration, 
either. The Senator he named is currently 
a Democrat. 

A MILLION 

As to the size of the alleged subsidy; de- 
pending on who’s talking, CIA spent more 
than a million dollars on Bohemia Libre, or 
spent $2,600 a week on it for a couple of years, 
or paid just the office rent — $2,400 a month. 

Bohemia Libre may not be as dead as its 
recent failures to publish indicate. Bohe- 
mia’s boss and staff are well known as lively 
and resourceful people among such interests 
as sugar, rum and various export firms, and 
recently Publisher Quevedo was in Puerto 
Rico reportedly trying to interest the "state- 
- hood-f or-Puerto Rico” group. Mr. Quevedo 
also has his eye on certain interests in the 
Dominican Republic and in Venezuela as 
possible angels. 

So far, reports have it, no angels are flying. 


January 30, 
Mr. Miguel Angel Quevedo, 


1963. 


hall publisher, Don Miguel Angel Quevedo, Editor and Publisher , 


Who cosponsored, from his exotic modern office paneled in rare 
and has worked woods, complete with* lavish washroom with 
lavender bidet, directed uncritical and fer- 
vid support for whatever Fidel said or did. 

’ Bohemia gave U.S. newsmen covering 
Cuba — such as the famous Latin America 
Reporter Jules duBois of the Chicago Trib- 
une — the hero treatment as long as they 
sympathized with Castro’s revolution. When 
'they became disillusioned, Bohemia exposed 
the same U.S. reporters as spies, agents, and 
colonels in the CIA. 

Finally Castro’s Red-glared eyes covetously 
focused on Bohemia’s expensive printing 


New York , N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Angel Quevedo:'"! have your 
telegram of January 24 offering me a collec- 
tion of photographs on Cuba’s militgfry 
strength. / 

Although I appreciate your support of my 
course of action in regard to Cuba antf the 
spirit in which your telegram was I 

suggest that it would be more useful tohiake 
these photographs available to the a^ncies 
of the Government who are response for 
collecting intelligence concerning CP a. 
Sincerely yours, J 


Wayn^°Rse. 




• • -f. 
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on vocational education and the very 
great role vocational educatipn can play, 
tout is xipt nsm 

for our young people. I ask unammous 
consent Be^p^nleffjg 

this point in the Record, ana I yield the 

floor. v " , ' ,, ”... 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record* 
as follows : K . : ‘ , . . ' 771 ' 1‘ . 1. 

'Education, Job I^ainin* Vital 

A few figures quickly gave the dimensions 
of one of America’* critical problems. 

In the decade of the 19 60*a automation 
and related forma of technical change are ex- 
pected to eliminate 2.6 million Jobs. In file 
aame decade, 26 million young prople wfli” 
reach working age. twice as many as IntEV 
XSSO’s. To give them employment ,[th^Na-* 
tlon will have to create 25,000 new jobs every 
week. The Nation will also hayq tq eeei.to it 
that the. young people are trained to handle 
the jobs. . 777 

HOW inadequately Job creation "ancf jot) 
preparation are now being accomplished Is 
BUggeSted by the January employment* re-' 
port of the T7.S. Department of LaboiC It 
ahgws that 13 percent of the teenagers seek- 
ing employment and 0 percent of (hose 20 
to 26 could not find Jobs in 1062’. 3?or non- 
Whites the problem is particularly serious. 
The unemployment rate runs in excess of 
00 percent for urban Negro hoys. 

Approximately one young jobseeker out of 
every three enters the labor market as a high 
school dropout. He lacks not only job skills 
hut the scholastic background to acquire 
them. A Department of Labor official who 
visited. Milwaukee recently pointed’ out that 
apprenticeship programs were closed to"drop- 
cruts $nd that the armed serYioes,’wap^re-’ 
Jecting virtually all youngsters who *can*t 
show a high school diploma.” He said fur- 
ther that only 6 percent of present unskilled J 
jobs would still exist by 1070. ” 7 

.Retraining is looked to as the hopeful 
means Of preparing workers displaced ’ by 
automation for new and more } demanding 
jobs. For youths who haven't become work- 
ers In any real sense of the word,' "the "hope 
lies Ip vocational training — trainiWihafcwTlI 
excite young people and hold 
they acquire Bkills to get and hold good Jobs. 

Hqw effective is % Qur present* v^at|Qhal 
training program? Not very, according to 
many studies. The St. Louis Foet-DIspatch 
calls for reformation of vocatlona^^mpols. 

A survey by the Tacohic Foundation reports: 
l Tt is extremely questionable whether the 
training absorbed by vocational h&h school 
graduates is useful to them in getting em- 
ployment and advancing on the job.” 

The Post-Dispatch makes a further point: 
Last' year 44.5 percent of Federal vocational 
education funds went for agricultural train- 
ing although barely 1 young person th Xfi can 
look forward to farm labor. At a time when 
emphasis should be on orderly transfer of 
people from the land to the city, this alloca- 
tion of funds makes little sense. 


t ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
\ NOON TOMORROW 


VMr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
a& unanimous consent that when the 
Smate adjourns today, it adjourn to 
mat at 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

%e PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
oblivion, it is so ordered. 

lipISLATTVE PROGRAM FOR 
\ TUESDAY 

Mr. IANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
tiie intonation of the Senate, it Is 


anticipated that tomorrow the Senate 
will consider nominations op the 
B&QHttve Calendar; committee assign - 
IPfpts t and selection of chairmen M 
Committees; and also a continuing reso- 
lution for the special committees whose 
authority has expired. 

FIFTY-MILE HIKES 

Mr. McGEE, Mr. President, this Na- 
tion fs periodically swept by various 
activities known as the latest craze. 
Currently, as we are all. well aware, 50- 
mile hikes are the thing to do. Mr. 
President, I am not against 50-mile 
hikes, for those young enough and well 
enough conditioned they are probably 
a worthwhile form of exercise. And cer- 
tainly anything that calls attention to 
the need for physical fitness should not 
be deprecated. 

However much some of these hikes 
may be only publicity gimmicks, not all 
of them are that alone. I was particu- 
larly’ pleased to learn that when certain 
yoiing people of my State took up this 
activity, for example, they added* a dif- 
ferent twist that gave an entirely new 
meaning to hiking. 

Mr. President, the students at North- 
west Center, a junior college in Powell, 
Wyo., realized that the first 50-mile hik- 
ers in that State would receive consider- 
able publicity, and they decided this pub - 
licit? should be put ta good use. Bo, 
instead of marching for the glory of the 
•ehooi or club, they marched to publicize 
the need for clothing for the children of 
Teraco, Peru, a community high in the 
Andes Mountains. These students were 
well aware of the lack of adequate cloth- 
ing In that remote village because a. for- 
mer student leader, Walter VandeVee- 
gaete, is now serving there in the Peace 
Corps. 

1 am most happy to report that this 
combination of youthful spirits and hu- 
manitarian purpose found a sympathetic 
and enthusiastic reception In the hearts 
of Wyoming’s citizens. These students 
set out yesterday to walk — in 1 day — 
from Powell to Cody, Wyo,, and return, 
a distance In excess of 50 miles. And 
when the eight survivors, including two 
young women, struggled across the finish 
line they were met by the news that more 
than 1 ton of clothing had already 
been collected and much more was bn 
the way. One of the marchers, inciden- 
tally, was Walter VandcVeegaete’s sister, 
Ramona. 

Mr. President, we have heard much in 
recent years about ih$ sad. §t§te of our 
youth. They grow up in luxury, critics 
say, and are soft and selfish, neither un- 
derstanding or caring about file tradi- 
tions that made this country great. The 
activities of the Peace Corps and the 
tremendous job done by our youth, in 
less tii&n normal Am erican living condi- 
tions, was the first large-scale event to 
give the lie to this criticism of our youth. * 

X would that our adults could matgh 
our youth, not only in education, but in 
Ingenuity in ideas. 

The activities of the college students 
in Powell, Wyo., have served as further 
evidence that our national ideals are still 
strong in the hearts and souls of our 


youth, and that they have displayed typ- 
ical ..American ingenuity to further a 
worthwhile cause. They have demon- 
strated, .this Ja preserving the national 
ideals which we . associate with the his- 
tory of_ our country.. T^ is the spirit 
of cooperation which has helped to build 
the frontier* whether it be old or new. It 
is very much alive today. 

DEATH OF OTTO D. SCHMIDT, 

RECIPIENT OF CONGRESSIONAL 

MEDAL OF HONOR 

Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, in 
1906, while in the service of the U.S, 
Navy, Otto D. Schmidt reacted heroically 
to the explosion of a boiler aboard the 
U.S.S., Bennington , For his actions in 
saving the lives of a number of the crew, 
he was awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, this Nation’s highest military 
honor. 

From 1922 until his retirement in 1948, 
Mr. Schmidt was an employee of the 
post office in Norfolk, Nebr. He walked 
some 69,000 miles carrying the mail to 
ftis neighbors In Norfolk, 

Mr. Schmidt served his country hon- 
orably both as a seaman and a civilian. 
On Sunday, February 10, 1963, he passed 
away. His death reduced the number 
of those awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor now living to 290, only 
14 of whom are peacetime recipients. 
Mr. Schmidt was the last living Nebras- 
kan to be given this medal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
article about Mr. Otto D. Schmidt, of 
Blair, Nebr., published in the Nor- 
folk, Nebr., Daily News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be published in the 
Record, as follows: 

Ex-Norfolk Medal of Honor Hero Is Dead 

Otto D. Schmidt. 78. Blair, the only Nor- 
folk resident ever to wear the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, died Sunday at Blair after 
a lingering illness. 

Funeral arrangements are pending. 

- Mr, Schmidt, a retired Norfolk mail car- 
rier. was awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor along with nine other Navy men 
for heroism in the explosion of a boiler In 
the USS Bennington off the coast of San 
Diego in 1906. 

After the explosion, which killed 113 of 
the 130 men aboard, Mr. Schmidt ran to the 
deck and helped rescue some of the wounded. 
He also went into the blast-wrecked boiler- 
room and pulled out injured men. 

For a few years before World War H t Mr, 
Schmidt had the distinction of being the 
only resident of Nebraska to wear the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

He came to Norfolk in 1917 and started 
working for the post office in 1922, He re- 
tired August 31, 1948, after having walked 
about 69.000 miles. 

After his retirement at Norfolk Mr. 
Schmidt went to Blair to live. 

He is survived by one son. Dale, of San 
Monica. He was preceded In death by his 
wife. 


COMMENT ON PRAYER OFFERED 
TODAY BY RABBI THEODORE 
LEWIS, OF TOURO SYNAGOGUE, 
NEWPORT, R.I. 

Mr, PELL. Mr. President, it is most 
appropriate that our opening prayer this 
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Capitol Building, 

Washingmir^ W ~ s 
Bohemia U6re magailne opngrituiatea and 
suf^bfts you on Cuban mintary buildup 
oieringyou a sensational collect ion of pho- 
tographs received yesterday" from under- 
ground sources on Fidel Castro’s military 
strength. : " '™ v ~' " 

- Micwt, Angel Quevtdo. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, to my 
mind, this episode emphasizes the who. 
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President, we hear this argument — “The soolated officially with the ^ministration. I 
*• used by too ^wn convinced that President Kennedy is 


end justifies the means” — used by 
many Government agencies, State and 
national. In my judgment, such an 
argument endangers very precious prin- 
ciples of freedom. I cannot reconcile 
some of the activities of the CIA with 
the maintenance of precious rights of 
freedom to the American people. Such 
secrecy should be stopped. 

The little experience I have recently 


performing in the best interests of the United 
States and in keeping with a positive, pro- 
gressive, and constructive policy in Ameri- 
can-Israel relationships. 

I appreciate fully your desire to do me 
honor. The devotion of B’nai Zion to the 
Jewish National Fund I have shared sinc6 
boyhood. My mind goes back to the days 
when in countless Jewish homes the only 
positive symbol of hope for the realization of 
the dream of centuries was the little blue 



question 

American taxpayers to keep publications 
and political organizations of ffiis kind 
operating among the Cuban refugees. 

A still more serious question is. For 
. what purposes does the CIA subsidize 
them. ? [these Cuban refugees are well 
Ifenown in Congress as a source of allega- 

A dm mmm-fm mymK 

invasion and, now, .the state of Soviet 
military forces in Cuba. Bohemia Ijibre 


United States, one caimot l5e sure"but t 
what it is being offered with the approval 


.M.CIAT 


* , AMERICAN -I SR AEL RELATIONS 

* Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 

the Record a speech on American -Israel 

modestly calls its own pictures “sensa- relations, delivered in New York City on 
tional/' With the current spate of con- February 10 by one of the great living 
greSsfonal reports, as opposed to admin- Americans Ambassador Philip M. Klutz- 
istration reports, the Russian buildup, fiick. For the past 2 years Mr, Klutzmck 
Which cite alleged missile installatigi^" has 7 er y effectively served our Govern- 
oiioofo/i 'rmmtDT>o 'r\4 t^Tiooiarr fmnnfl flight as U.S. representative on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 


I 


‘ L ' Wits u.iea.111 Ui ucuvuuca woo uaj-o *u /wc wuo 

...^ .... bad in connection with the pictures p 0 x — the pushka of the jnf. It is for this 

questipp of |he extent of tbe subsifflzaf which were offered to me bears out my and reasons of long friendship that I am 

J “~ honored to be here tonight. I knew when 
your committee called on me that I would 
be leaving the Government service at the 

^F 'w iartKT foreign policy of the end of 1962. I felt that I would want to 

— ■ . r=n • r » — — — r - , make public expression on American-Israel 

relationships. This was the platform from 
which our President chose, while he was a 
Senator, to clarify his views on the subject. 
It certainly is an appropriate place for an 
American, who is a Jew, to do likewise. This 
is especially true after 2 years in which 
diplomatic propriety demanded a high meas- 
ure of public silence. 

Let there be no illusions about my official 
role. My duties as a U.S, Ambassador in the 
United Nations concerned economic, social, 
and financial matters. The politically sur- 
charged item of American-Israel relations 
was never assigned to me either at the Per- 
manent Mission or during General Assembly 
sessions. Whatever I did In that regard was 
informal either at the request of my supe- 
riors or at my own suggestion. But, I was 
always guided by the proprieties of relation- 
ship within a government. . 

It has been an edifying experience for me 
to watch the American -Jewish community 
for the first time In years from a relatively 
detached vantage point. No less interesting 
has been the opportunity to observe the per- 
formance of Israel and its diplomatic corps 
at close quarters and in its natural habitat 
where we met as fellow diplomats each with 
unalloyed commitment to serve different 
though friendly countries. 

It Is my conclusion that the State of Israel 
and its personnel have matured and grown 
rapidly both In their understanding and in 
their performance in the international arena. 
On the other hand, the American -Jewish 
community seems to be floundering. We 
are still trying to understand our own role 
within this our own country and in our rela- 
tionship to Israel and other^ Jewish commu- 
nities of the world. This is not a criticism. 
It is a sincere observation made in good faith 
6iit of the hope that we can do something 
about it. 

"This is an enormous reaction in our Jewish 
community when incidents involved in 
American-Israel relationships arise. There- 
fore, trying to anticipate and to understand 
this relationship may be the very key to an 
accelerated maturity as well as a more effec- 
tive role for the American-Jewish commu- 
nity. For all problems are by no means 


Nations. Recently he resigned. I am 
Satisfied that he resigned for two com- 
pelling reasons: One, health; the other, 
to take care of his personal business 
affairs. 

- In making this request, I wish to say 
that in the wonderful speech on Ameri- 
Can-Israel relations which he made in 
New York City on February 10, he has 
left with us an account of his views on 
that subject which I think every Mem- 
ber of Congress should read. His speech 
Is an excellent one; and I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

American-Israel Relations j 


in Cuba, one nrusfi^^sui^'J^r q flier 
Members of Congress have "been offered^ 
not only pictures but countless allega-" 
tiong, as well, by the Cuban refugees, 
their political organs, and their pub- 
licity organs. _ _ 

I am very much concerned abqut the 
practice of the CIA of giving financial 
subsidies to thes?H5f|anizatipns and pub- 
lications, If raises the suspicion that 
they can be used by the Agency to whip 
lip and inflame American opinion ancl, 
in effect, to influence the making of j£ol- 
icy on Cuba in a way that thg CfA is notT 
permitted to do direcllyr' raises the 
Suspicion that the taxpayers* money is 
feeing used to promote a particular policy 
favored by the Agency, one which may 
not be in keeping with or may even be 
contrary to that of the administration. 

TJie C |A*s r eiatibhsHip^wfth the exiled 
groups pSTnts again,Tn my opinion, tq the 
need for congressional supervision of the 
Agency. ' ' .1." l.’V.T I 

Therefore, Mr. President, today I serve 
notice that I plan to answer to Mr. Aljen 
Dulles magazine article of recent date 
in which he seeks to support the thesis 
that the CIA should npt be subject to 
a watchdog congressional committee. 

Again I state — as I have stated for years 
in _ the Senate— th%£ ’ Jgg 
bq brought under cpngfessidnal control, 
for the, simple reason that m democratic 
America no.; 'agency be given 
police-state powers. In effect, the CIA 
exercises police-state powers. They 
should be taken away from it, and the 
Democratic administfation should take 

them away from it. ........ 

Later this week or next week I shall 
support that thesis by a rather detailed 
presentation of some CIA policies 
which I do not believe are in the interest 
of maintaining peace in the world. The 
CIA seeks to justify them on the 
ground that if one is going to beat Rus- Jn spite of problems that have arisen and 
I gla, Russian methods must be used. ' Mr. may again arise, I am proud to have been as- 


(By Philip M. Klutznick to B’nai Zion, New 
York City, February 10, 1963) 

At your annual dinner a few years ago, you 
honored a Senator who later became Presi- 
dent of the United States. He discussed 
American-Israel relationships in positive and 
candid terms. He amplified these views dur- 
ing the campaign for the presidency in a 
brilliant and constructive address in August 
1960. In It he set some difficult and chal- 
lenging goals for himself. In my 2 years of 
intimate concern with events inside the ad- 
ministration affecting American-Israel r ela- solved. 


tionships, ! found no gap between President 
Kennedy’s views as he stated them earlier 
and his earnest and dedicated performance 
as our Nation’s Chief Executive. 

•- As a consequence, I am saddened by ru- 
mors attending my recent resignation. In 
the English Jewish press in Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and Israel, and through 
some editorial comment in the United States, 
It was suggested that the real cause of my 
designation was my alleged dissatisfaction 
with the administration's attitude toward 
Israel. Such rumors are complete and un- 
founded nonsense. In a matter so vital, I 
would not play fast and loose with either 
the administration or the Jewish community. 


: / : ■ r :? i 1 
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By now, we know that regional tensions 
like those in the Middle East are more dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, of solution, so long 
as the struggle between the West and the 
East is unresolved or unstabilized. There 
is just too much room for competition for 
temporary favors sought and granted by 
competing sides to permit solid and lasting 
solutions. 

We are living in an unusual epoch. Big 
powers possess the greatest and most de- 
structive military strength in history. But 
it remains virtually immobilized while big 
powers compete for the friendship of small, 
weak, and poor nations. The meek have 
truly interited the earth. Any sane and 
reasonable attitude toward American-Israel^ 
relationships must reflect intelligently on 
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this reality. Whether we approve of certain 
relationships or not, it must be ejected that 
our Nation, in Its own na tldq^X Interest, will 
maintain frlendly and helpful contacts with 
feafly nations. Including not oipy Israel but 
Arab, African, Latin American and frpisn 
: states which appear to merit such considera- 
tion’. The peace of the world requlree ft. 
other aspect is self-evident but., bears 
On many issues, Israel j|Jnef 
Herself with the West (she has Qjjqof the 
beet, if not the best, records of votipgjpn the 
Side as the United States in the United 
k 'ons among non treaty statesl, Yet 
is sovereign and as such ads ae^she 
lnjvhat she considers her own best 
is no less true of our own N&- 
ls not a satellite of the United 
States or of the West; nor Is the United 
States a satellite of Israel. Both Nation^ are 
blessed with $ble, intelligent and energetic 
leadership. Where energy, intelligence and 
Sxovetnent are present, possibilities for oc- 
ffi l ffional differences arise even while the 
fital relationship la sound and 



Then 
xelatfp: 
flomeot _ 
The Israel-. 



the United States maintains 
rath many friendly nations, 
are upU'Iendly'toone another. 

— .whsitiiatiph la not unique. The 

United States la , friendly to_ both Pakistan 
and Ihdla. Has thiajsglvcd.the Kashmir bit- 
terness? The United Btates did Its beat to 
help set at rest the West Iria conflict between 
the Netherlands and Indonesia. Quring*the 
process, Indonesia moved closer to the Soviet 
and the Dutch publicly berat^dua a.t home. 
Or one might ponder on the afacomfort of 
trying to be a constructive Mend to Portu- 
gal and to South Africa wEfff trying to 
maintain the ^United States' historic MIef 
to the self-determination ol peoples. This 
has not made fife with either, Portugal or 
South Africa or, for that matter, with some 
Of the new African nations, a ped of roses. 
Need one make the point more effectively 
than to note' the occasions when the United 
States found itself at odds wifh Its oldest 
ally. Prance, Including the startling events 
of recent days, and with Its dose and old 
ally, the United Kingdom. * th an over- 
wrought, exceedingly tense and fluid world, 
WS must expect momentary Incongruities. 
These are usually passing phases with tittle 
impact on long-term Interests and more pro- 
found mutualities. t 

The closest of friends among the nations of 
the world go through periods of disagree- 
ment, and foes find moments c? agree- 
ment. Consequently there Is always "the 
possibility that differences can arise between 
The Governments of the United Sfetfk ^nd 
Israel. When in the Judgment of the gov- 
ernments of states that are friendly national 
interests conflict, it is not tragic so long as 
bas^and fundamental relationships remain 

' tfcto dangerous to elect the role of a 
prophet but our people have a tradltionjhat 
encmira^asr the Jew to try prophecy. There 
are ffgverff !arlei^ that in the future could 
bring abbufmomentary or ephermeral differ- 
ences bejwfen tbc Unlted States and the 
State of eyen with as friendly and un- 
derstanding" an administration as that, 
headed by President Kennedy., fwpuldhppe 
that this, will not happep buit to today’s 
world, anything can happenl ut us exam- 
ine a few possibilities for a moment. ^ 

1. This administration believes deeply In 
the right and the duty of a state to defend 
itself from actual or threatened aggression. 
The recent moat classic example is Cuba. At 
times In the past, and possibly in the future, 
there have been different approaches, to thi« 
question by the United States and by Israel. 
Our Government has held that a member of 
t fee U nited Hattons should i»xh?u R t the op- 
portunities which that organization affords 
for peaceful settlement before actually 
Shooting at the other side or shooting back 


in retaliation. Even In the case of Cuba, the 
United States took steps short of gunfire 
when its whole existence .was threatened un- 
ttt the Organisation of American. States and 
the Security Council of the United Nations 
Examined the problem. 

Israel has openly expressed doubt that it 
can re ly o n the Security Council to protect 
it against Arab States, She has frit, not 
without some cause, that the Soviet veto 
Ja always available so long as the Soviet -Arab 
flirtation continues. Out country has felt 
Jhat anticipating a veto does not Justify re- 
fusing to present a case before retaliation. 

It is my estimate that currently there is 
aJ>eUer understanding on this question be- 
tween the United States and Israel. Hope- 
iully, this, with all of its Implied risks, 
.might avoid the kind of misunderstanding in 
the Jewish community that arose In the 
spring of 1902 when the Security Council 
f ensured Israel. But if Israel honestly fears 
its chances in the Security Council and 
therefore avoids initiating Security Coun- 
cils processes when attacked, there Is the 
danger of a repetition of the unhappy events 
cX last year. If this should happen, the 
Important thing will be to determine 
whether It actually affects the long-term 
friendly relations between the two countries 
c* is it only an unfortunate, but nevertheless 
passing phase. 

- X Let us take a calm but brief look at 
the Arab refugee problem. The United States 
and Israel would both like to see this prob- 
lem solved. Both countries are generally 
waved by humanitarian Ism. But sovereign 
states cannot afford generosity if other vital 
interests are seriously and adversely affected. 
Israel properly fears for its security In the 
event of large scale repatriation. The sine 
qua non of sovereignty is the security of a 
nation's people. I am completely sanguine 
that the Kennedy administration would 
never deliberately and consciously encourage 
a plan which would endanger the security 
of Israel, no matter how urgent It regards 
fee desirability of an Arab refugee solution. 
Vet, it is inconceivable that the Congress 
will continue to make substantial appropria- 
tions for UNWRA much longer without evi- 
dence that a solution is being actively sought 
cr is on the horizon. It seems patent that 
both countries agree completely on three 
things: 

(a) it is politically desirable that the prob- 
lem be solved; 

. (b) a solution must not adversely affect 
the security of Israel; and 

(c) that simple humanlt&rlanlsm de- 
mands that the problem be solved. 

But there can be differences dictated by 
C titering exposures and accountabilities of 
fee governments Involved. These differences, 
if they arise, can only yield to patient and 
pa i nstaking negotiation between the govern- 
ments involved. The substitute of polemics 
will only complicate, not clarify. 

Recent events tend to negate the prospect 
of a serious split on this issue. On a par- 
ticular amendment in the General Assembly, 
$ba United States and Israel stood alone in 
voting against It. The reasons differed, but 
the fact created much comment in the halls 
of the United Nations. The debate in the 
life General Assembly and the voting pat- 
tern suggest that maybe basic and overt 
differences can be avoided. Nevertheless. I 
am convinced that, in keeping with his pub- 
lic pledges, the President and ibis admin- 
istration will try for achievable solutions 
but with sincere and Intelligent regard for 
Israel's security as well as the welfare of the 
refugees. 

3, In another area of potential static — 
assistance to states not friendly to Israel — 
X feel more at h ome as a result of my re- 
cent work. One of the oldest foreign aid 
debates Is whether a donor state should dis- 
pense aid to statee unless they are allied 
with it formally and informally. This quee- 
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tlon loses some of its steam if foreign aid ft 
approached from a moral point of view. The 
United States is the richest and moat power- 
ful Nation in the world. Like a rich and 
powerful individual, it has some responsi- 
bility to those less fortunate. How and to 
what extent it discharges this is within its 
own control. But, if it acts for selfish rea- 
sons alone, the decisions may be self-de- 
feating. Just like philanthropy distributed 
for self- aggrandisement loses its flavor, so 
foreign aid used to buy friendships rarely 
succeeds. 

On the other hand, one must candidly 
recognize that If foreign aid strengthens a 
country, such added strength can be used for 
better or for worse. A nation sincerely try- 
ing to develop economically has little time 
and less resource for military adventure. 
Self-defense is all It can afford at best. 
Some states have not yet learned this truth. 

I believe that the hope for peace in the 
world depends on the elevation of the eco- 
nomic and social standards of many peoples. 
This is a fundamental objective of the United 
Nations Charter. It has symbolized the 
policy of the United States in this post-war 
era. It can be honestly argued whether aid 
extended to certain Arab States will blunt 
the edge of their antagonisms toward Israel 
or feed the flame of their hostility. But 
it cannot be disputed that the presence of 
a constructive UJ3. influence should tend 
to lessen potential troubles. 

This is a disturbing problem. When a 
state that proclaims belligerence and 
threatens hostilities against a neighbor is 
provided food and credits, it is reasonable 
to assume that It is strengthened to commit 
war even though the aid Itself is directed 
to other channels. A historic analysis of 
such situations will demonstrate that there 
are risks In either aiding or withholding 
aid in a dangerous world. On the balance, 
the odds should favor establishing a con- 
structive UJ9. influence if possible and in 
elevating the economic and social level of 
the people themselves. It Is foolhardy to 
do so recklessly without careful and rational 
examination accompanied by constant re- 
view. 

So long as the United States Is in the 
position of making choices and decisions 
that could affect the cause of peace and 
the Interests of the free world, questions 
will continue to arise as to whether our 
policy at a given moment promotes the eas- 
ing or heightening of tensions in the Mid- 
dle East. We must be careful to relate what 
happens to policy objectives, to the degree 
of caution that is exercised and to the fre- 
quency of the review of potentialities. 
Perhaps, under such circumstances, any 
open Bplit involving friends of Israel will 
be averted. 

But actually, it is not these dramatic and 
isolated Issues that provide the basic tests of 
Amerlcan-Iarael relations any more than they 
do of UJ3. relations with many friends. The 
real tests rest on far more fundamental mat- 
ters than votes In the United Nations or 
whether a little more or a little less aid 
should or should not have been given to a 
country not friendly to Israel or whether 
solutions for the Arab refugee problem 
should be sought in one way or another 
qpenly or clandestinely. The real question 
Is will a great power help & relatively new 
and struggling small state to maintain Its 
independence and Its sovereignty if its se- 
curity is endangered and will it help that 
state overcome an adverse economic balance 
«? It can escape national poverty. 

. Ia. these matters of real life or death I 
speak with complete conviction. The inde- 
pendence and security of Israel are an ele- 
ment of the UB. foreign policy. ThiB Is not 
a new policy. But in recent months it 
passed the acid test. The United States has 
never provided major arms assistance to the 
State of Israel, Other countries have done 
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no other HJSset, except human leadershi p. in 
keying this city pr xs^kiub. To build for 
the .future, wt* must make sure that Love 
field cun tin nee to be second to none. 


Butted Jtatei-Latii? America^ , JUUtiou* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

o*r. “ 

HON. WILLI AML. SJ. QNGE 

.. ' . ; ' . ; \m. i* .. . . " 

' n *$1 

Q^GB, Mtf Speaker, under 
}&m% Id ejtWiid my remarks X ..wish, to 
■lasdfi'feto the Umtetm Uu’cti short ai UcJ®a 
fh$p$l .gU'JJh&ity wttU‘ United Suites- 
iuctuUi m our 
.... ,, piouram, 

artfcte are % Ms* i&r«d 

4 a a#ted mtoitatmBuX lawyer 

8 an Airtoitia, Wohl^ ami tui authority 
m% Latin jumricaa ftiltos* lie has Uved 
in Mexico and • otbu - - JU*tin American 
country fur a numher of y&ars and has 
a Ku»wte£gu of m mob- 

Mkul Ee k a mmkr pi the Ammirnm 
Bernes M iatetjaaMatial £&w # ,|te imm - 
Jtotedtia Bar A^ue i &iiou, Uae soot, ton of 
iSitettaLteml and eamparative law of the 
Bar 4$&ouiaUum the Mexican 
jyaa<fcmy of Inter>a«muii JLaw, and other 
to. Ortona - u also 
kmwn m m mmoaftsh a wriMr, mid & 

• ■: - •• • .* .• 

>«- s t&e *rtlcl&8 were, written pvai’ the 
VHU4 couple m Although some 

W«S ovtn'U, specially those perth hung 
: have mMmmm coihutferatole 

the views 
Mr. timely. 

I «aU 'part^dar . atifcUion fa his article 
Mtto'ABffiiair tm In kumtitmal lie v ciop - 


■ **>■ ■■ T*lte» *&#£»« eunimfttKler} 

rm If / nciw action aa, Psvxdjement 
. (hy Fred A. Oriattun) 

JfchQ? artels '"A.LuTui Juu^kdan. Program." 
:Wl lM -laapMtd :|u! ifie aoNw.a&ai-iAi, 
»*eaaHj or $»*_$» M,i jMfc&tef 14* *t it 
&&'%*&& «9^r«ro^>- 4H^teMJt a** wad highly 
wsKweaRary U> &U#*n$t m formulate a cm n- 
hew i-siMii A»srieau. program. wince 
«r.Ms$ fchac Lise ALhan^c t©r 

5PPe^f£*& aa aa.^3a proviak^a tjf the Ac* 
'for at 1MJ, to 

Provide n i^^GUarty jsttcc«f»nn 
■fBafSSBflaL J» £»$ .eftoremeiUtei«d ttryauUs i 
'tested Upbn same phases ut the Am, i%>r 
Bi|«rnatiahal nevelopmcjuu hut did :y*t wt* 
tempt a coinpiftL* aua4’ius ui namf due to 
*pt€£ hP)IUl UU4i«. * 

. At thU. ttoc X woubi hke to attempt to 
»mke my read*#* u, U^t hettex *c£m^ t«d 
Wljth spnie at uuw ilii &m helr^r aone by the 
Agency lur inteaiaUi.*^ Pee^k>pamiit 
Ae pan of. tha technical asiliitance 
prcmtMn pdmbdsteired hy AID in. dcVei^ing 
dflttoiiB til tb* Wi#rii4 u t.%»ut£itet w-at, a'Vw ded 
tb a 0S, ftm* Gj provide liuu.pl nd pUmitng 
cnct&idtabL WfervR’f^ lor two AlUuJice Ira- Pjro^- 
fftsss ht^plLii project# in Tiiuajiui, a ,1-yeur 
®&ht£&ct tc; fc%4 3UiLe UmvwBlty to help 
ffrngua> iu; agriculture, w p»o- 

gram to improve ;he limltl] or poorle living 
hit ipo dlst; ufised ntatjPB of nerthenet hru#iJ 
fhiotigh the enu/u ruction of Hmall hospitals 
and Luge outpatient clinics, a program In 
Pentral America to make available to 800,000 


first- and KceoiuJ -grade public school chil- 
dren In live' Central American Hepubllca free 
readers ior the 1063 school ycur. These are 
hut # lew oi the many and varied funruen* 
be) hgiPer f pr|?)jpd toy, the AID 

Recently an Investment guarantee agree- 
ment wu.s concluded witl> Venezuela making 
that country the 18th l>atiii American conn- 
^y to lji|tiTule. tire mveatmenv guarantee 
program. 0n<3er the provisions of Uit itgree- 
meat, the United States, through AID. may 
How ifcsuc Investment guarantoeH of ail type.v 
for new V S Investment jirojects in Vene- 
fuehk cc/btrihutlng to the economic develop- 
aifciit of., llujt. caumry. An agreement was 
signed with Colombia through which AID 
WOtflU make available million when Co- 
lombia# proposed exchange reforms are 
formally adopted!, and another $30 million 
after steps are taken to curry out a fiscal and 
monetary stabilisation program Funds 
loaned by AID would finance Imports oi f*s- 
M;iitial goods and .services irom the United 
States ami repayment will he in doll os over 
a period of 40 years This agreement with 
Colunljl-K is an example of the new approach 
Id DS. overeea f«»reigii*aid uperatiom 
tehrougli which loans which are repayable are 
mada on a selective basis iriswad <>l the indis- 
criminate giveaway oi JLunds complained oi 
by critics of foreign aid programs 

There are thuee who have been impatient 
by the Apparent slowness of AID moving 
ahead in certain fields. It should be pointed 
suit that since IU activation In November 
1067 . A CD has operated under internal orders 
«nd regulations derived primarily from its 
predeceRsors Recently AID has laimcherJ 
u comprein; naive examiuatUm of operating 
tech idqucs and prooeduroM In order to re- 
vise Intr- nai orders and regulations u> enable 
the speeding up of the agency’s prcjgrams 
iftSjiJ lt^td U) t to# Improvement and mexh rmza- 
tfnn of Its operating j i roc cduree 
- Ttoe administrative personnel oi AID. in 
4ny opinion . is constantly improving. David 
SsH, the new Administrator la a well quali- 
fied and extremely competent individual 
Efforts constancy being directed to- 

ward the encouragement of greater par- 
ticipation by private enterprise lu foreign 
peon >rnlc development AID favors joint- 
vmture type tnvn?sunenui with local capital 
Ihis type of enterprise Is most likely to 
«e*uii in a transfer of entrepreneurial, tech- 
nicai and mamtfecnifcnt skills to the country 
JMl V III LAklug this position, AID U In 
ftceord with the views I expressed in the Con- 
cavssioNAL RKcofti> of M uch 21. Jtmi, In my 
‘^Antidote h» Nationalism in Latin America ‘ 
when I stated that "one of the strongest an 
swera to the loud clamor of the nauomUist 
in every Latin American country is Joint 
ventures ” An Assistant Administrator of 
AID. Mr Seymour M. Peyser, heads the new 
Office of Development Finance and Private 
Enterprise Mr Feyser has Jung sought ihe 
parljcipatlm of private. «mt*rprlhe m de- 
velopment projects abroad and has in t),e 
past vailed for a partnership In economic 
development between Alt) and private en- 
terprise..,. 

Space docs not permit me to cover at this 
time more phases of the operations of AID 
but I have attempted to present a limited 
picture t,l the va^t scope of this agency's 
operations and its firm desire lo effectively 
fHr <>rm a servh c in the bf^t interest# of 
our country in trying in obtain t he maximum 
benefit for the United States tx* well as the 
aided nation, in our oversea nicJ programs 

l From the Phsi Commander. Nov I u»f?2| 
tiELr-DKTKHMINATION 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

In October of tills year while 1 was Ui 
Mexlro City. Dr. Edmund naapar, Seiretary 
tieneral of the Assembly of Eun>pean Captive 
Nation*, arrived In Mexico in the last stop on 


g Latin American lour Tim assembly o, 
nrittdl* up of delegates irom Albania Bulgaria. 
Czeehoslavakhv EiGnibi Hungary, rjttvm 
Lithuania, Ptilaud and. Runumia t>r Oh.s 
par an exile from Communist Hungary 
sLutedl that Mexico has long been a champion 
of self-determination and a P>e of colonial 
ri.le and he called upoi* the government »»t 
McxliO Uj speak out, tri the United Natioos 
against Russian colonialism m Eastern 
Enrojie 

Dr Oaspnr pointed out that Ids group was. 
iwxuiK bir live sane* thing now being, given 
the peoples of \u ca, namely freedom. He 
further stared that while the United Nations 
is working U> end colonial rule Jn other 
pur's of (lit world, It is ignoring Europe. He 
attributed this policy or the T>N to it* feni 
of causing friction anti heating up the cold 
w.if, hut pointed out that it. is the captivity 
of the people of Eastern Europe winch is the 
undo cense vf the cold war I)l tiaspar 
very jibjy uialuUiiv e<l chat hla group is not 
in ikiiig niut.ijreoiu d^MiUiuts but. merely ask- 
lf.e who.?, fin* Soviet. Union asks in areas. 
i u ie<l by .o/oniT povvert: ituiuely. tree eleo- 
t.ioub pitrUclpaUon f t jwiHnrai parlies, mid 
the treemg of {toll Deal prisoners.. He fur- 
ili'-r sinS'd that, when the delegate* <*f Onn- 
a<lu o the United Nations propped lilts 
Irkrviet Union apply these principles to the 
countries u rules, Khrushchev took oft hlR 
bIxh .4 and pounded on the table Dr Gas par 
called u*t Mexico ,s support ‘or a mnye In the 
United Nations to invest ignte .Soviet colontal- 
1MH iri Eastern Kui jie. and declared that 
nation can raise -is v*ice more clearly in 
Javor of seH-deiernil nut 1«m than can Mexico, 
historically a champion oi freedom and 
iiidepvudence 

The Issue Juis become so obscure fijut It 
• can now be jvbked as to exactly what the U s 
IK-hi y is toward the captive nations of 
Eastern Europe and does the United Spues 
feel that these mu ions are entitled n> self- 
determinuiion or do the "go soft' projKments 
of U B. foreign, policy want the American 
people to JorvH it .11 ffussht toreibly occupies 
numerous countries in Europe thni once 
were Hideqiendenr oat.lonp; that these.' conn - 
tries arc not ami never have been historically 
a port of the Soviet Union but countries 
which have their owi. ...itional heritage, 
speak then own la np napes, enjoy their own 
cur.tornR. and are not willingly a part of t,lie 
Soviet - state, but arc forced to submit to 
Russian f.H*riipiit Ion ihjough milltury force 

To the lung list of rcnintriea which have 
)osr their indcpenuence. ?«* tlie rn venous 
Hu.-'Hian bear [»».<- ret ci.My been Haded' Cuba 
in our w*)v, hrmi«f»here enn ttie /iuchUoii ,s?i!| 
retnums un mswered ns to jti: i when the 
United SUttcf will take a definite position 
tri fins aii-lmpof tant matter of seli -deter- 
mination l hr conttr ioub indeterminate 
U.8 policy tv ward cvptivo nations «tuj 
t'Hplivr? peitple iciu e I hosi*. jieople with no 
hfe e and j: > beacon cu figlit to lend them 
back io un>jr nnionai srcvnelgnty and In- 
dependence. 

IFrom Ihe Past c'omnrander. Dec. I J062J 
United Stateh Must Ai>m*t a DotTafst tw 

Sr F-PRKXEKVATION 

( M\ Priii A Orient is). 

An analysis of current dei elopmenuto re- 
Inilng Pi Cuba brings miu slmrp focus the 
continn.ng need in the Umu d States for a 
"Doctrine of S*’ir-Pr*-^ervaMon.” Just what 
has the H.S Gfu^rnnient proclaimed with 
much fan lure aa Us Cuba policy? Thus new 
policy, from present, Indications seems to 
be twofold an it is appnitntly based on a 
dlsmanUfng of ihe nucicar rocket bfotes 
which nave been Bi‘f up in Cuba over the 
pa-st. year and dtenont I nuance hy the Com- 
mimiei hwn. of shipping offensive weapon* 
into Cuba, Past dealings with the Com- 
munlat# over the yenri, and recently termi- 
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nftting with the U S. experience In Laos, the 
present little war going on In Vietnam 
and the Red Chinese invasion of the border* 
of their '’friends." the Indians, should give 
some clear indication of the value of a Com- 
munist agreement. 

Although a step has been made in the 
right direction. If this step la all the United 
States intends to do with relations to the 
Cuban situation, then, in my estimation, we 
have taken a very weak and dangerous posi- 
tion on Cuba. I assume that in any solu- 
tion of the Cuban problem, the United States 
will not overlook the fact that Cuba Is 
occupied by not only Russaian technicians, 
but admittedly by Communists' from other 
Red bloc nations fhcludlng Red China. If 
some of the Russian technicians leave, the 
status quo is still maintained with little 
change. If the medium range missile bases 
are dismantled, the mobile short range bases 
can still exist well concealed in the inacces- 
sible regions of the country. What, if any- 
thing. will be done about the "Ashing base" 
being built for Russian submarines and ves- 
sels spying on UjS. rocket testa? What will 
be done about the guerrillas and arms being 
exported from Cuba to every country in the 
Western Hemisphere? 

A solution to the Cuban problem which 
does not include the above and other points 
too numerous to enumerate at this time U 
no solution at all. If the United States calls 
for nothing but the dismantling of nuclear 
bases in Cuba and discontinuance of ship- 
ment of offensive weapons into that country 
we have taken a very weak and dangerous 
position. Ws must call for nothing short of 
the complete elimination of the Commu- 
nist menace in Cuba and the Western Hemls- 

add w ® cannot afford to continue the 
perpetual process of negotiating and com- 
promising with the Communists which will 
only end when there la nothing further to 
negotiate or compromise 
In tho middle of 1081 in my "United 

wh!ch vubeequentljr eppewed In the 
2,f; p" Na *“ aIOf "' L Ricobo. I pointed out 
tnat the advances of communism must be 
stopped immediately and neither the United 

° Ur frlend3 ln the Western 
Hemisphere can wait any longer. In the 
war we are currently fighting against com- 
munism, the Russians are unlikely to send 
lAtin American country. 
Their blueprint for taking over the Latin 
American nations Is through subversion from 
within then arming the government friend- 
ly to them with guns, tanks, planes needed 
to maintain power. Communists send tech- 
nicians of all types, but not actually troops 
in uniform. This leaves the United States 

Sf* °?J? llmb and brln &* "harp focus 
*** of a new doctrine to replace the 

outdated, obsolete, and inoperable Monroe 
.Doctrine. 

♦v,!? 10 have set the precedent In 

their actions toward Hungary in 1956 on the 
basis that a hostile, non -Communist govern- 
ment in Hungary would constitute a threat 
to the actual security of Russia. This, in 
effect, brings into force a new doctrine— 
the doctrine of self-preservation. 

The United States, sooner or later, will 
have to take whatever steps deemed neces- 
sary to eliminate any threat to its security 
ln the Western Hemisphere or face the ulti- 
mate danger of being completely isolated. 

History has proven time after time that 
weakness and concessions only lead to the 
war they are intended to avert, as demon- 
strated by the classical example of Cham- 
berlain at Munich. 

This Is not the time for brave words, but 
the time for brave deeds. This is the time 
to demonstrate the courage which made 
America great. This is the time to prove 
that America can speak softly, but is again 
carrying a big stick and Is prepared to use 
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Yaara ia Advaace 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

ok 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or RN NATL VANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday , February 18, 1883 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the days 
before World War n, when the flow of 
political news from China was normal, 
there were many reports of Chinese war- 
lords extorting the payment of taxes far 
in advance. Little did I then expect to 
see the time when comparable exactions 
would be attempted in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Documents published by the United 
States In December 1962 reveal that on 
January 31, 1941. the Ambassador of 
Panama in Washington officially asked 
that Panama Canal annuities be paid for 
60 years in advance. 

The following news story from the 
December 17, 1962. edition of the Star 
and Herald Off Panama, Republic of 
Panama, is commended for reading by 
every Member of the Congress. 

fiTATB Department DoCUMSNTS REVXAL Rx- 
Ftmuc or Panama Aswan in 1941 ro* 00- 
Tbas Advance or Annuitus 
Washington, — XJA. documents published 
today said the Republic of Panama asked 
the United States In 1941 to advance to 
Panama, for the next 50 yean, the annuities 
paid under the Panama C anal Treaty. 

The proposition came at a time the United 
Btatee was seeking use of additional landa, 
during the early part of 1941, for defense of 
the Panama Canal. 

The annuity at that time was $480,000 a 
ysar. It has since been raised to $1, 9004)00 
yearly. 

The Bute Department published docu- 
ments dealing with diplomatic relations with 
some of the American Republics ln 1941. 

Sumner Welles, then Under Secretary at 
State, said the Ambassador of Panama called 
on him on January 81, 1941. Carlos N. Brin 
was mentioned in another document as Am- 
bassador of Panama about that time. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt. Welles 
said, felt the United 8tates-Pan&ma Treaty 
set forth clearly an obligation to make avail- 
able to the Canal Zone authorities sites out- 
side the sons If required for the defense of 
the canal. 

Welles said he told the Panamanian Am- 
bassador of Roosevelts views and the sug- 
gestion that because "the world situation 
was grave" speed was Important ln obtain- 
ing use of the sites. 

‘‘Finally." Welles reported In a memo- 
randum of his conversation "the President 
( Roosevelt > requested me to say that when 
Panama had In this manner compiled with 
the treaty obligations, this Government 
would be very glad to oonsider any sugges- 
tions for further cooperation between Pan- 
ama and the United States which Panama 
desired to present, 

“The Ambassador argued at very great 
length." Welles said. 9 * 

He added that he told him that when the 
United States -Panama Treaty of 1938 was 
ratified “the then Government of Panama, 
through It* official representatives, had in- 
formed me that Panama believed that all of 
Its Just aspirations had been fully met. I 
said It would be an Intolerable situation if, 
with every new administration that came 
into power ln Panama this Government 
found Itself required to pay vast sums to 


Panama ln the nature of new concessions 
as a means of persuading Panama to carry 
out her treaty obligations. 

"The Ambassador then blandly made the 
suggestion that the United States advance 
to Panama all of the oanal annuities for the 
next SO years. The Ambassador said that In 
this way the American bondholders could all 
be paid off and Panama would be able to 
relieve her economic situation. I said that 
this situation to my mind was Inconceivable 
and that I could not comprehend the ref- 
erence to the economic situation of Panama 
since, to my knowledge. Panama was the 
only 1 of the 21 American Republics which 
today was In a highly prosperous situation 
and that this was due entirely to the work 
on the canal." 

The landsltes, of sfae and number npt 
outlined ln the published documents, were 
provided by Panama within a few weeks, 
and negotiations were then concluded on 
various concessions to Panama by the United 
States, including certain construction and 
maintenance, and an agreement to seek legis- 
lation to cede to Panama certain lands of the 
Panama Railroad. 


“ShiftUf Saadi” 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 

OF TLOXIDA * 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , February 14, 1983 

Mr. SIKES, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take tills opportunity to place ln the 
Record a very fine article entitled 
“Shifting Sands" by Dr. Cabel J. King, 
Sr., editor-emeritus of the Florida 
Tlmes-Union. Dr. King's comments ap- 
peared in the February 12, 1963, issue of 
the Florida Tlmes-Union, and I think 
they will be of Interest to my colleagues. 

Dr. King has dealt effectively with a 
matter of serious import to Florida and 
to all coastline areas. This is a diffi- 
cult problem with which to deal, but it 
may be of Interest to point out that a 
project is now being discussed between 
my office and representatives of the Uni- 
versity of Florida and of the Department 
of the Interior for research activities de- 
signed to help control beach erosion. 
The article follows: 

Shifting Bands 
(By Dr. Caleb J. King. Sr.) 

The Trustees of the Internal Improve- 
ment Fund, realising the importance' of the 
conservation of the Florida shores, h&vs re- 
leased funds to complete a study of ways 
and means of preserving this asset. 

Florida has been fighting with Its back to 
the wall for generations against the Inroads 
of nature upon the long stretches of sandy 
ocean beaches which are one of the top fac- 
tor# in ths building of this commonwealth 
into one of greatness. 

The chief good that has come from this 
tireless struggle, however, has been to keep 
alive the hope for an eventual victory. The 
storms have made their frequent visits as 
the decades have come and gone, and shifted 
the sands along the shorelines into deep 
outs and gradually pushed those lines deeper 
and deeper inland. 

But the fighting forces are making in- 
creasing headway these days toward gaining 
the upper hand. 

W# see something comparable to the turn 
now underway on a statewide basis In what 
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Committee Meetings 

MILITARY POSTURE .. 1 

Committee on Armed Services: Mot in executive session 
regarding U.S. military posture. Heard testimony from 
Fred Korth, Secretary of Navy; Gen. David M. Shoup, 
Commandant, U.S. Marine Corps; and Adm. G. W. 
Anderson, Jr., Chief of Naval Operations. Hearings 
continue Tuesday, Februarj 19, in executive session. 

BANKING 

Committee on Banking and Currency: Heard a briefing 
by James J. Saxon, Comptroller of the Currency, accom- 
panied by other members of his staff. Briefings con- 
tinue Tuesday, February 19. 

EDUCATION ? ^ ’ 

Committee on 'Education and Labor: General and Spe- 
cial Subcommittees on Education held a joint meeting 
on H,R. 3000, to strengthen and improve educational 
quality and educational opportunity in the Nation. 
Heard testimony from a public -witness. Hearings con- 
tinue Tuesday, February 19. 

YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 

Committee on Education and Labor: General Subcom- 
mittee on Education heard testimony from Stuart L. 


18,1963 

Udall, Secretary of the Interior, and various public wit- 
nesses, on H.R. 1890, to authorize the establishment of 
a Youth Conservation Corps. Hearings continue Tues- 
day, Eebruary 19. 

COMMUNISM— LATIN AMERICA 

Committee on Foreign Affairs: Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs held a hearing on Communist subver- 
sion in Latin America. Testimony was given in open 
and executive session by Edwin M. Martin, Assistant 
Secretary of State, following which testimony was given 
in executive session by Raymond L. Thurston, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Haiti, and C. Allan Stewart, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Venezuela. 

TAXES 

Committee on Ways and Means: Heard testimony from 
Kermit Gordon, Director, Bureau of the Budget, on the 
President’s tax recommendations. Hearings continue 
Tuesday, February 19. 

ANNOUNCEMENT— DEBT LIMIT 

Committee on Ways and Means: Announced that pub- 
lic hearings will start on February 27 on the President’s 
request for continuation of the $308 billion public debt 
ceiling through January 30, 1963. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS FOR TUESDAY, 

(All meetings are open unless otherwise designated) 

.. •• . * 

Senate 

■' ' '7 - i " > . a 

Committee on Armed Services, executive, to hear Secretary of 
Defense McNamara- begin briefings on U.S. military programs, 
16 a.m., 212 Old Senate Office Building. 

‘ Committee on Commerce , Communications Subcommittee, 
to continue its hearings on the operations of Telstar and Relay, 
the first ^pinniunications. satellites, io a.m., 5110 New Senate 
Office Building. 

Committee On Interior and Insular Affairs, on S. 2, proposed 
Water Resources Research Act, 10 a.m., 3110 New Senate Office 
' Building. 

House 

Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Interior, ex- 
e dtt jve, 10 a.m., H-307, U.S. Capitol Building. 

Subcommittee on Defense, executive, 10 a.m., H-144, U.S. 
Capitol Building. 

Subcommittee on Independent Offices, executive, 10 a.m., 
H-142, U.S. Capitol Building. 

Subcornmittee oq, tjbor-Health, Education, and Welfare, 10 
a.m., H-163, U.S. Capitol Building. 


Subcommittee on State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary, 
executive, 1 0 a.m., H-3 r o, U.S. Capitol Building. 

. Subcommittee on Agriculture, executive, 1 p.m., H-305, U.S. 
Capitol Building. 

Committee on Armed Services , executive, regarding U.S. 
military posture, 10 a.m., 313-A Cannon House; Office Building. 

Committee on Banking and Currency , informal briefings, 10 
a.m., 1301 Longworth House Office Building. 

Committee on education and Labor, joint meeting of Special 
and General Subcommittees on Education, to consider H.R. 
3000, re educational quality and opportunity in the Nation, 9:45 
a.m., 429 Cannon House Office Building. 

General Subcommittee on Education, on H.R. 1890, to author- 
ize the establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps, 2 p.m., 
429 Cannon House Office Building. 

[^Committee on Foreign Affairs, executive, briefing by John A. 
I McCone, Director, CIA, 10:30 a.m., H-322, U.S. Capitol 
I Building. 

Committee on the Judiciary, Subcommittee No. 3, executive, 
on pending legislation, 10 a.m., 353 Cannon House Office 
Building. 

Committee on Ways and Means, on President’s tax recom- 
mendations, 10 a.m., committee room, Longworth House Office 
Building. 



■4 
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Senate 

Chamber Action 

Routine Proceedings, pages 2255-23 1 2 

Bills Introduced: 23 bills and 7 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 808-830; S.J. Res, 44-47; and 
S. Con. Res. 18-20. Pag., 2257-2253 

Nominations: Tlie following nominations were re- 
ceived: 2 civilian, including that of Sidney R. Yates, of 
Illinois, to be U.S. Representative on the Trusteeship 
Council of the U.N.; 2 judicial; 1 Coast Guard; 29 Coast 
and Geodetic Survey; 55 Public Health Service; and 
numerous Air Force. Pog*» 2322-2324 

Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
on Tuesday, February 19, Senate will consider the re- 
ported nominations on the executive calendar; the 
slates of com m ittee membership, including chairman- 
ships thereof; and a continuing resolution to pay staffs 
of certain Senate committees. Poa , 2283 

Program for Tuesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 1:56 p.m. until noon Tuesday, February 19, 
when its program will be as announced in item above. 

Pogtt 2283, 2322 


Committee Meetings 

(Committees not listed did not meet ) 


COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITES 

Committee on Commerce : The Communications Sub- 
committee began hearings in connection with the opera- 
tions of Telstar and Relay, the first communications 
satellites, having as its witnesses Rosel H. Hyde, Acting 
Chairman, and T. A, M, Craven, member, both of the 
Federal Communications Commission; James Ding- 
man, executive vice president, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; and Eugene F. O’Neill, director, satel- 
lite communications laboratories, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, 

Hearings continue tomorrow. 

CUBA 

Committee on Foreign Relations: Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Organization Affairs met in executive ses- 
sion with Richard Gardner, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Organization Affairs, who 
testified and answered questions with regard to the U.N. 
Special Fund project for Cuban agricultural develop- 
ment, 

Subcommittee recessed subject to call. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 

Bills Introduced: 49 public bills, H.R. 3844-3892; 20 
private bills, H.R. 3893-3912; and 6 resolutions,- H.J. 
Res. 253-255, H. Con. Res. 98, and H. Res. 258 and 259, 
were introduced. Pog „ 2349-2351 

Washington’s Farewell Address: Agreed to a special 
order providing for the reading of George Washington’s 
Farewell Address on Thursday, February 21. Repre- 
sentative Burton was subsequently designated by the 
Speaker to read the Farewell Address to the House. 

Pag* 2325 

Committee To Sit: The Committee on Banking and 
Currency was granted permission to sit today and Feb- 
ruary 19, 25, and 26, during general debate of the House 
sessions. **.2225 


Consent Calendar: The Consent Calendar, consisting 
of two bills, H.R. 199, to provide additional compensa- 
tion for veterans having service-connected disability of 
deafness of both ears, and H.R. 214, to provide addi- 
tional compensation for veterans suffering the loss or 
loss of use of both vocal cords with resulting complete 
aphonia, was called and both bills were passed over with- 
out prejudice. Page 2332 

Agricultural Investigations: The House adopted, 
with amendments, H. Res. 38, authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to conduct certain studies and 
investigations. p oge$ 2332-2333 

Program for Thursday: Adjourned at 12:43 P- m - until 
Thursday, February 21, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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lites, it is estimated, spend $1 billion a year 
on .... 1 .... .. 

Britain and France concentrate on yelping 
their former colonies; where they still have 
strong ties of trade and culture. Japan gives 
most of its aid to southeast Asia, some of it 
as reparations for World War XI damage to 
■ occupied nations; j * 7" 7 

West Germany, with no recent colonial 
past, is more flexible in its programs'; grant- 
ing aid to any nation outside the Commu- 
nist bloc that can show a need, and attach- 
ing few strings. 

The Common Market development Fund, 
which started thjs year, may be a means of 
extending this flexibility. France already has 
made plans to" cjianri el more™ of r its aid to 
Africa tlirough tpsJFund. The six member 
nations of the Market will contribute $703 
million for a 5-year period. 

STANCE GIVES ESTIMATE ;/ 

France estimates fijhas spent $7 billion in 
aid to its oversea territories, now mostly in- 
dependent, since 1946, and says it devotes 
more of its gross national product to aid, 
2.41 percent, than any other nation. Britain 
publishes no comparable figures. West Ger- 
many sayis it has given out $3.8 billion in 
development aid in the same period. 

Besides the TTnited States, France, Britain, 
Wes t * Germany, and Japan provide most of 
the men and money’ for these projects.^ But 
smaller nations l|kerj«ra^ffi the 

Scandinavian countries are playing an im- 
portant pai^t. 

Israel sends experts to many African na- 
tions and Iran, passing along the knowledge 
it has gained in building industry and grow- 
ing crops in the desert. Denmark hopes to 
Spend 1 percent of its gross national product 
on aid sopn, and has a plan of private fund- 
raising matched By Governmehx ^aiitsr" 
Austria’s program shows the direct link be- 
tween American aid to Europe and European 
aid to the underdeveloped nations. 

Since 1961, it has agreed to turn over 
an essential part of its remaining Marshall 
plan funds to poorer nations. Last 
lent $5 million of ‘its #40 million of Id 


rear, it 
arshall 



HON. PAUL FINDLEY 

OS’ ILLINOIS . 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

' Mon fay, February 

Mr. fills DLEY. Mr, Speaker, never 
before Cuba J has the . ratted 
blundered not only militarily and politi- 
cally but morally as well._Tfie loss of 
Cuba nearly matches the loss of China, 
but even China was not protected by the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

In . 140. 

even as mighty a dictator as Napoleon 
III of France was sent packing from 
Mexico. But pot only did Cuba become 
Communist, Khrushchev and the Rus- 
sians walked in and stayed. Discussions 
of 4 or 40 missiles remaining on Cuba 
obscure this , ‘ : .. 

American foreign policy in the Carib- 
bean based on tpe. Monroe, Jpgctjine' has 
been replaced by television public rela- 
tions, news management, rewritten his- 
tory, guilty consciences and ransom pay- 
ments. 


_ Before the Cuban problem can be 
morally and resolutely tackled, past 
errors have to be admitted, the blame 
squarely accepted. Cannot this courage, 
be expected from the executive depart- 
ment? 

1 "Instead of weak alibis and sneaky 
stories, Americans are interested in 
where we go from here. 

The following editorial is from the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat : 

Diplomacy by Ransom 
Now that the fantastic barter of $53 mil- 
lion in goods (plus $2,900,000 in cash) for 
" the 1,113 Bay of Pigs prisoners has been 
completed, what do the American people 
think of this weird transaction which sounds 
more like Horner's account of the Trojan war 
1 than the 20th century? 

^Time was when every American schoolboy 
thrilled with pride on first hearing “Millions 
for defense, but' not one cent for tribute.” 

JXplomacy by ransom has now become an 
American policy and has been increasing as 
Communist regimes returned to barbarism. 
Chinese residing in Hong Kong or California 
are probably still paying regularly just to 
keep relatives alive in Red China prison 
camps. 

Jn 1951, the United States itself paid 
$123,605 to Red Hungary for the return of 
four of our airmen who had been forced to 
land on its soil. 

^Castro’s price was even greater than that 
. $30,000 per man, although the actual cost 
. can never be determined in such a compli- 
cated transaction. Wholesale prices and re- 
tail prices would have to be figured, tax de- 
ductions considered, services rendered but 
.not charged for included. 

Never in all history, we can be sure, has 
ajmighty nation forked over so much to a 
. little island neighbor to spring its own citi- 
, zejos from the dungeons of a bearded mad- 
man. 

jApart from that, what do the American 
people think about how their Government, 
pretending not to have any part in it, sur- 
reptitiously manipulated the transaction? 

When talk of ransoming the prisoners was 
revived several months ago, it ' became ob- 
vious that something big was going on. 
The committee which sought to raise the 
$28 million first demanded had given up 
when it couldn’t come even close to it. 

, Jf'i all of a sudden, $53 million was going 
to be raised where little part of it could, be 
‘'found before, everyone knew the hand of 
the U.S. Government was bound to be in it 
soine where. 

Bo it was, as how we know, 
ww the administration, afraid to pay 
blackmail directly because of public and 
congressional objection, it apparently pulled 
every string in its vast arsenal of power to 
get all the goods and money needed con- 
tributed by private citizens and corporations, 
(Possibly the administration got the idea 
when it employed Department of Justice 
pressure to roll back steel prices in 1961 
without any legal justification for such 
, action.)^ 

Arranging first with Internal Revenue to 
permit the contributions to be channeled 
through the American Red Cross where 
blackmail could be labeled “charity” for tax 
deduction purposes, it next got officials in 
various departments of the Government to 
line up likely prospects for everything Castro 
wanted. 

Drugs and medical supplies constituted 
the bulk of his demands, and, boy, oh boy, 
"how the pharmaceutical industry had been 
softened up for this operation. 

The Kefauver committee had been pound- 
utg away at it incessantly with its charges 
of exorbitant drug prices. The thalidomide 
scare had brought forth public demand for 
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the most stringent pure food and drugs law. 

Much better than a blackjack would be a 
telephone call from the Department of Jus- 
tice to get contributions from these 
sources. 

Next in importance to the ransom effort 
was the transportation industry, always sub- 
ject to Federal regulation and always having 
antitrust laws hanging over its head. The 
enormous supplies contributed by the drug 
manufacturers would, of course, have to be 
assembled and transported for free. 

The railroads, the truckers, the airlines 
and shipping companies responded to the 
Department, of Justice's call just as gen- 
erously as the pharmaceutical industry. 

More than 600,000 pounds of cargo was 
flown by eight domestic airlines, without 
cost. Nineteen railroads provided 80 boxcars 
on a special run, without cost. Eight truck- 
ing firms moved 420,000 pounds, without 
cost. Fifteen shipping companies teamed up 
to provide the ship to move the cargo to 
Cuba, without cost. 

As for the $2,900,000 in cash which Castro 
demanded at the last moment, its sources 
haven’t been disclosed. It is not difficult to 
guess that most, if not all of it, came from 
firms doing business with the Government 
who were scarcely in a position to say no to 
their best customer, regardless of their per- 
sonal feelings toward the ransom. 

Attorney General Bobby Kennedy, how- 
ever, is largely credited with raising the 
money, which is said to have included a 
$1 million contribution from one man, a 
$1 million loan from another. 

The American people, we know, are as 
glad as they can be that the Cuban prisoners 
have been freed. 

They well deserve the accolade of this Na- 
tion, which President and Mrs. Kennedy gave 
them in that moving ceremony in the Orange 
Bowl at Miami Saturday — the admiration of 
people the whole world over who prize liberty 
above all else. 

As freedom fighters, they had sailed off 
with high hope and courage to liberate their 
homeland — with the blessings of the U.S. 
Government, which had largely arranged the 
venture. 

And they had been led to the slaughter 
from Castro’s few planes because the air 
cover they had been promised was not forth- 
coming from the mightiest air force in the 
world. 

Even so, this was a shameful price the 
country had to pay for the President's mis- 
take, and this was a shameful way in which 
our Government skirted its own laws to 
pay it. 


Tides of Tyranny 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , February 14, 1963 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, February 1*7, I had the privilege of 
speaking before the Lithuanian Ameri- 
can Council of Greater New York, on the 
occasion of the 45th anniversary of Lith- 
uanian independence. 

Lithuanian Independence Day falls 
between Lincoln's and Washington's 
Birthdays, and should be remembered 
by all Americans as an occasion when 
people in another land proclaimed their 
independence from oppression and 
tyranny. 
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In my reni&rks, X tried to outline some 
aspects of Lithuanian history and to de- 
scribe their long struggle for independ- 
ence. This history will be Interesting 
to my colleagues : 

Tides or Tyranny 
(By Representative John V. Lindsay) 

For those of us gathered here today and 
for the more than 2 million Americans of 
Lithuanian descent, February 18 is indeed 
a historic occasion, a date which celebrates 
heroism in the past, and which symbolizes 
hope for the future. For 45 years Lithu- 
anians whenever they might be have to- 
gether recalled with patriotic pride that day 
in 1918 when individual valor brought na- 
tional victory to a small by ancient land 
long dominated by despicable despotism. 
Tp view of the significance of that day and 
thf solemnity of this occasion, it Is Indeed 
a distinct honor for me to join with you In 
Commemorating the 48th anniversary of the 
restoration of Lithuania’s Independence. 

The tyranny which enslaves Lithuania to- 
day completely overshadows the tyranny 
Which oppressed that country in the past. 
But we should not forget that the heroic 
history of Lithuania is at the same time a 
tragic ej>!c of foreign agg essions repeated 
Often that, when we consider this history, 
WS might well speak of the incessant "tides 
tit tyranny.” February 18, 1918, marks the 
greatest chapter in this saga, a chapter in 
Which those evil tides emerged from beneath 
the oppressive waters of ty anny. Today I 
prppbee to review briefly this epic struggle 
tit Lithuania to maintain her identity and 
to defend her independence against cen- 
turies of aggression and oppression. Only 
Wfieh we recall these centuries of struggle 
Which produced the victo y‘ of 1918, only 
then do we v rep6gntze the full significance 
“February 18. And only then can we real- 
ize the magnitude of the tremendous task 
which Is ours today, the^ task of turning 
back and stemming forever these "tides of 
tyranny?* 

Lithuania is endowed with two fatal at- 
tractions: strategic location and natural 
wealth. Situated on the shores of the Baltic 
midway between Berlin and Moscow, Lithu- 
ania is a rich land of farms, forests, and 
lakes — more than 2,000 of them I under- 
stand, The very first mention of Lithuania 
in recorded history — made by Tacitus, the 
. fampus Roman historian— was in praise of 
Lithuanian farming. The fertile soil, the 
timber, the outlet on the Baltic— each was 
by itself" treasure enough to motivate for- 
< elgn aggression against Lithuania. 

The primary perpetrator of such aggres- 
sion has always been and remains today just 
one country: Russia. Long before the Lithu- 
anian tribes were forged Into one nation the 
country was struggling against domination 
by its Russian neighbors from the east. 
Finally In the 14th century the people of 
Lithuania began ' to turn back these early 
Waves of aggression, waves Which were but 
ah ominous warning of later tides to come. 

By the end of the 14th century, Lithuania 
had driven the Russians back to Moscow and 
had secured for itself the power necessary to 
protect Its territories ana traditions. Fol- 
lowing the dynastic union with Poland, the 
' Grand Duchy of Lithuania was a marvelous 
and mighty state stretching from the Baltic 
Sea In the north to the Black Sea In the 
South. Within these boundaries the old and 
rich culture of the Lithuanian people at- 
tained brilliant heights, heights which It 
would attain again only after similar suffer- 
ing and struggle. This comparative calm, 
this peaceful prosperity lasted little more 
than a century. 

* By 1800 the Russian tide had ebbed and 
was now again sweeping back across the 
northern and central plains of Europe. For 
40 of the 90 years between 1492 and 1582 
Lithuania found itself at war with the Mus- 


covite aggressors. The czars alleged that 
Russia desired only an outlet on the Baltic 
Sea: however, after Peter the Great had 
taken Riga from Sweden and had built his 
own window on tbe Baltic at St. Petersburg, 
the Russian rulers showed that their appe- 
tite for aggression was far from satisfied. 

Tn 1796 this aggression came quickly and 
brutally to the surface: the shameful third 
partition of Poland also became the fateful 
third of our many tides of tyranny, tyranny 
which was to now completely engulf Lithu- 
ania and enslave its people for 123 years. 

Not that the people of Lithuania willingly 
or weakly succumbed to such oppression. 
Throughout the course of their long history 
they have fought fiercely to overthrow the 
repressive rule of the ruthless Russian czars. 
In 1812 Lithuania experienced a mere mo- 
ment of relative freedom as Napoleon ad- 
vanced against Moscow. The fate of that 
historic campaign has been recorded with 
stark simplicity upon a monument which 
still stands in Vilnius. On one side the in- 
scription reads “Napoleon Bonaparte passed 
this way in 1812 with 400,000 men"; on the 
other side It continues "Napoleon Bonaparte 
passed his way in 1812 with 9,000 men." 
But within 20 years of that setback the winds 
of freedom were again attempting to sweep 
back the tides of oppression. In that year of 
1831 Lithuanians lent active aid to Poland 
in a revolution against the heavy hand of 
Russian reaction and only the brute force of 
150,000 Russian troops was capable of quell- 
ing their spirited struggle. Thereafter op- 
pression was increased and intensified: Lith- 
uanian lands were confiscated and then 
delivered into the hands of Russian nobles, 
the University of Vilnius closed, and finally 
Russians were everywhere designated to con- 
trol the government, the army and the 
church. 

When revolution erupted for a third time 
in 1883-84, the czar finally realized that mili- 
tary might had failed to conquer Lithuania’s 
resistance. Suppressions, hangings, exiles to 
Siberia, czarist brutality failed to quell the 
Indomitable love of freedom and self-deter- 
mination of the gallant Lithuanian peoples. 

World War I and the Russian revolution 
furnished the long-sought opportunity for 
which generations had been striving with 
such courage and fortitude. With the Proc- 
lamation of Independence at Vilnius on 
February 18, 1918, and the treaty of peace 
of July 12, 1920, which accorded full recog- 
nition as an independent state, Lithuania 
reemerged to take her rightful place among 
the free nations of the world. 

During her short-lived Independence the 
country grew, prospered, and left an Indelible 
Influence for good upon the onrushtng 
course of world events. Her domestic econ- 
omy and foreign trade expanded mightily. 
Long-needed social services were instituted, 
her cultural life thrived under peaceful sur- 
roundings. Education once again became a 
reality for her people and agriculture her 
principal Industry greatly benefited. 

But Lithuanian freedom was tragically 
shortlived. For In June of 1940 the armies 
of Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany flag- 
rantly violated the canons of international 
law and the rights of man and brutally sub- 
jected the Lithuanian people to a tyranny 
as cold-blooded and remorseless as any act 
of aggression committed in this century of 
total war. The tragic events that followed 
are too well known ever to be forgotten. 

The soul of a proud and great nation lives 
on beneath the brutal yoke Of Soviet tyr- 
anny. It lives in the hearts of Lithuanian 
countrymen who cling to the motherland in 
the face of Communist enslavement. It lives 
in our own country where the brave liberty- 
loving peoples of Lithuanian ancestry have 
contributed so much to our own national 
experience and have given so tirelessly of 
themselves to the communities tn which they 
live. It lives on in the richness and variety 


of the oldest living European language. Xt 
continues to live through the darkness of 
Soviet oppression keeping a prayerful vigil 
at the ramparts of national destiny sustain- 
ing the light of liberty which must never be 
extinguished and which will once again burn 
brightly to herald the arrival of a new dawn 
of freedom for Lithuania. Only then, will 
the oppressive "tides of tyranny” be turned 
back forever. 


Observance of 45th Anniversary of 
Lithuania’s Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NEIL STAEBLER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 14, 1963 

Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, Sun- 
day, February 17, I had the pleasure of 
addressing a rally of Lithuanians of the 
Detroit area, and also had the high honor 
of speaking along with Juliaus Smetonos, 
the son of the first and only President of 
the Republic of Lithuania. 

This heroic country, swallowed by 
Russia in 1940 and forced to exist under 
Communist rule, has many patriots 
throughout the world struggling to again 
some day see their homeland free. 

I would like to have printed in the 
Record a copy of the resolution adopted 
Sunday, on observance of the 45th anni- 
versary of Lithuania’s independence; a 
proclamation by Detroit Mayor Jerome 
Cavanagh designating February 16 as 
Republic of Lithuania Day, and a proc- 
lamation by the Governor of Michigan, 
as follows : 

Resolution 

Whereas on February 16, 1918, the Lithu- 
anian nation freed Itself from Tsarist Russia 
domination and proclaimed its Independence 
as a free democratic republic which was ulti- 
mately recognized by all of the great powers 
of the world: and 

Whereas during Its 22 years of freedom and 
Independence from 1918 to 1940, Lithuania 
proved itself as a free and independent 
nation, and 

Whereas in spite of agreements to the con- 
trary, the Soviet Union forcibly incorporated 
Lithuania into the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, thereby depriving the Lithuanian 
people of their basic human rights and pri- 
vate property: deported those who opposed 
the sovtetiaation of their homeland and con- 
tinue the enslavement of Lithuania and the 
exploitation of its people to this very day: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby rededicate our- 
selves to the cause of liberating Lithuania 
from the yoke of communism so that she 
may once again rejoin the family of free 
nations: and be it further 

Resolved, That we express our sincerest 
gratitude to the Administration and Con- 
gress of the United States of America for the 
continued nonrecognition of the Incorpora- 
tion of the Baltic States Into the Soviet 
Union and for the numerous contributions 
to, and sympathy for, the cause of Lithu- 
ania's never-ending battle to regain its free- 
dom and independence; and be it further 

Resolved, That we petition the President 
and Secretary of State of the United States 
of America to direct the U.S. Ambassador to 
the United Nations to confront the members 
of that august body with the facts regard- 
ing the Soviet colonization of Estonia, Lat- 
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EXTENSION QP REMARKS 

! '^;r OF . 

HON. IJONAl^ IpWlSFT^If 

' 4Ji 6F ILLINOIS _ " t ^ ' ~ 

IN THE HOUSE dfc^EiPRE^El^ATivfegf 

• r - ■ >A.-, ■ J; -rt . 

•'• .■ Moncfay . February 18, 1963 

Mr, RUMSFE2LD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to reyi^ and extend my; re- 
marks ui the AgpeMix of the 'Congres- 
sional Record, I submit the following 
editorial from the ^Chicago Sun-Times of 
February 15, ijNjj§. „ _ . 1 I 

Today on the floor of the Souse of 
Representatives, I have discussed the re- 
cent UnitecLNations proposal to give $1.5 
million of aid to Communist Cuba. , 
In addition, I wish to point up my dis- 
approval of the situation concerning 
UNESCO which, is dispugpd in t this e<li- 
torial. As. indicated, the tfnited Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization has published a booklet writ- 
ten, by two Russians which denounces 
“colonial pppression” and describes the 
Soviet Union jyT .a "brpffierhpad oiTfree 
and equal peoples.** This is an addi- 
tional example of ' the United States sup- 
porting agencies of the United Nations— 
in ‘this case the United States pays ap- 
proximately one-third of UNESCO’s 
budget— which are carrying out policies 
which are not in fhe interest , of , the 
American people. This instance is par- 
ticularly notable in thaFtEe press" has 
sb fecehtly beem reveafmj; Fie notorious 
Soviet persecution of Russian Jews. ' 
This Nation is looked to as the cham- 
pion of freedom by the captive peoples 
of the world, ‘/^p r inust. not permit ' a 
situation to continue wherqby we" are 
financing the publication of lies about 
the free world on the dnf h^nd an<| the 
suppression of truth about Soviet perse- 
cution on the other, , ' , \ ' ’ 

The editorial follows; ... . 

. The United St&tes - te - being boxed into a 
ridiculous position regarding Cuba. ^ ' * 

A demand that.. Russia^ get" its troops out 
Of Cuba because they ‘‘poison the atmos- 
phere” was voiced by Secretary of State t)ean 
Rusk in a Los Angeles speech Wednesday. 

On the same day, his office in Washington 
was forced to .npte ^ith^egret that 1 the 
United Nations Special Fund Is going ahead 
with a $1.5 million agricultural aid project 
to Cuba oyer .objection's.' The United 
States provides 45 percent of the fund’s ex- 
penses. ..V- r : 

This. ‘.Nation Is in a state, of ; uhdecjarpd 
war with Cuba, pMirp has confiscated 
more than $1 billion wdrjbh of American 
property and has not paid one "dime In "com- 
pensation, as required by civilized standards' 
He is an 

insurrection to othe/;ha|rn^cpu,EtHes . ^The 
United States h^isoui^oM ^Ic^wItH Cuba |n 
items, that.could .help the economy, and has 
tried, tp ' discourage other free nations from 
trading with Cuba. "_‘ r " . : . ’ * 

JVLu$t tbk United} States _npw stand' by Help- 
lessly while an agency of the U.N. that could 
not plkis t. American 'support .heijps 

Castro build up his economy?' ""J ' 

The project is an" insult^to America. 

In another area of U.N/ activity, another 
Insult to America and the free worlct has 
been revealed. The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
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(UNESCO) has published a booklet written 
by two Russians and which denounces “co- 
lonial oppression” and describes the Soviet 
Union, as a "brotherhood of free and equal 
peoples.” (At the moment, Russia is notori- 
osly persecuting Jews.) The United States 
pays one-third of UNESCO’s budget. 

When the U.N. was founded the United 
States agreed to pick up a large share of its 
expenses because the United States jwas com- 
paratively wealthy and unsearred by World 
War II as so many other nations were. And 
the U.N. was born out of an American ideal, 
peace with justice. 

But it was never contemplated by Amer- 
icans that they would be used to finance ac- 
tivities that are directly counter to America’s 
best interests and foreign policies. The 
United States may not always be able to 
have its way on U.N. policies, but it certainly 
should not feel obliged to finance specific 
anti- American policies. 

If the United States continues to support 
the U.N. Special Fund after the defiance of 
U.S. views on Cuba, Congress would well 
be justified in cutting off any funds for the 
Special Fund. No other nation in the world 
would go on supporting a group that so 
blatantly and cynically ignored its . views. 
(Russia, for example, refused to support 
the U.N. action in the Congo.) 

The incident also is an indication that 
other nations do not take seriously Amer- 
ica’s view on Cuba. It’s time to impress 
them differently. The United States must 
get back to the militant attitude on Cuba it 
exhibited last October. What, for example, 
does. Rusk propose to do to back up his de- 
mand that Russian troops get out of Cuba? 
America awaits a White House answer on this 
and the U.N. Special Fund. 


The Great Bay State 
_ EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

/ HON. JAMES A. BURKE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

«. Monday , January 28, 1962 

? Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, both on 
the National and the State level we hear 
repeatedly that the proper amount of 
promotion in the field of tourism can be 
a tremendous boost to our economy. We 
in the Federal Government are extremely 
happy at the emphasis this administra- 
tion is placing in the U.S. Travel Serv- 
ice’s drive to bring visitors to this 
country. For a long time there was a 
tendency at all levels of government to 
treat tourism as sort of a stepchild. 

I was happy recently, along with other 
Members pf Congress to visit the ' 1 Travel 
America” Auto Show at the District of 
Columbia Armory and to see there the 
exhibits of a number of States promot- 
ing the attractions of their particular 
areas. I was especially proud to see the 
Outstanding exhibit of my own Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. This exhibit 
arranged by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and staffed by a tal- 
ented group, including a very lovely 
young lady, Miss Gayle Pope, who is “Miss 
Massachusetts.” I commend the mem- 
bers of the Bay State delegation and 
both the House and the Senate for the 
cooperation they gave to the Common- 
wealth in connection with this show. 
I was also happy to note that the Gov- 


ernor of Massachusetts, Endicott Pea- 
body, took time from a busy schedule 
in Washington to appear at the show. 

More promotions of this nature will 
mean more visitors for the various States 
with the end result that the entire econ- 
omy will benefit. As a son of Massa- 
chusetts, I want to state I was very proud 
of all the participants in this exhibit. 
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Aiding the Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. H. R. GROSS 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , February 18, 1963 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I wish it 
were possible for all Americans to read, 
the editorial pages of the Washington 
Evening Star of last Friday, February 15. 
Appearing on those pages are three ex- 
cellent commentaries — a Star editorial 
and columns by William S. White and 
David Lawrence — on the Cuban aid proj- 
ect of the United Nations Special Fund 
and the pro-Communist booklet issued 
by the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization. 

Few Americans, I am sure, will be 
fooled by President Kennedy’s feeble ar- 
gument that U.S. dollars will not be 
used in the Cuban aid deal. The Special 
Fund gets 40 percent of its money from 
the United States. All contributions go 
into one pot, and to argue that our 
money will not be used is like saying that 
you can pour cream from the top of a 
bottle of homogenized milk. 

Following are the Star editorial and 
the columns by Mr. White and, Mr. 
Lawrence : 

Helping Castro 

It’s been a long time since we’ve read any- 
thing feebler than the disclaimers by the 
President and by Paul G. Hoffman with re- 
spect to the United Nations project to bol- 
ster Fidel Castro’s Communist Cuba. 

Mr. Kennedy brushed off the matter by 
telling his news conference that no U.S. dol- 
lars are going ^to Cuba, which is an equivoca- 
tion. Mr. Hoffman, Managing Director of 
the U.N. Special Fund/said the same thing, 
and added that maybe Castro won’t benefit 
in the long run. 

Maybe not. But the undeniable fact is 
that the Special Fund, which gets 40 percent 
of its money from the United States, pro- 
poses to put up $1,157,600 to be spent 
through the U.N. Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization to help” Cuba’s farm economy. - 

Tliis isn’t much money as things go these 
days. But it still is more than $1 million, 
and to say they are not American dollars is 
to quibble about a bookkeeping transaction. 
As long as the United States puts up 40 per- 
cent of the. Special Fund money it contrib- 
utes indirectly to the U.N. Cuban invest- 
ment— an investment which Mr. Hoffman 
has authorized on a trial basis despite re- 
ported strenuous objections from the State 
Department. 

Meanwhile, it is disclosed that another 
U.N. organization, UNESCO, which gets 31.46 
percent of its funds from the State Depart- 
ment, put up the money last year to pay for 
publication of a Russian-written brochure 
which denounces “colonialist oppression’’ by 
the Western nations and praises the Soviet 
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no matter how bad, la better than none at 
all. 
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their independence, hut their homeland 
remains under the alien yoke of Soviet 
communism. Whether in exile or resid- 
ing In their native land, Lithuanians 
have set apart this day to reaffirm their 
devotion to the historic tradition of Lith- 
uanian national independence, tike the 
Russian czars who tried to impose their 
way of life on this sturdy little nation 
before World War I, the Soviet rulers 
have been unable to erase the memories 
of Lithuanian language, culture, and re- 
ligion. Lithuanians recall the congress 
of 200 citizens which declared a free, in- 
dependent, and democratic Lithuania in 
1918; they recall the civil liberties which 
that government guaranteed, and the 
peaceful and constructive role which 
Lithuania played in international affairs 
between the two -world wars. The in- 
dependence Lithuania achieved in 1918 
marked the fulfillment of ancient aspi- 
rations, for during the Middle Ages Lith- 
uania was a great Central European na- 
tion, We share the hope of courageous 
Lithuanians that the renewal of their 
freedom is not far off. I am proud to 
Join my fellow Americans of Lithuanian 
descent who yearn for national inde- 
pendence with political and social 
Justice. 


Wall Map of the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 

OF OHIO 

IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , February 18, 1963 

Mr. HATS. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
trpduced a concurrent resolution today 
Which , if approved by both Houses, will 
authorize the printing of 59,350 copies 
Of a wall map of the United States. 
These maps would be prepared coopera- 
tively by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and Geological Survey of the De- 
partment of the Interior. Its informa- 
tion would also include historical data, 
concerning public surveys, reservations, 
and other appropriate dedications of 
land of the United States. There will 
be made available 43,900 copies for dis- 
tribution by Members of the House of 
Representative, and 15,450 for Members 
of the Senate. The primary purpose of 
this resolution is to effect the congres- 
sional-type distribution on a single- 
sheet map. In a similar resolution ap- 
proved in the 87th Congress, the dimen- 
sions of the map were larger than re- 
quested in this proposal and necessitated 
the i^se of two sheets which had to be 
pasted together to effect a complete map. 
Because of the desire of many Members 
to have the single-sheet type, with the 
information I have described, I am re- 
questing that the provisions of House 
Concurrent Resolution 574 — 87th Con- 
gress — be suspended. I have written to 
Secretary Udall about our desires in 
this matter, and if and when the Con- 
gress approves this resolution, I am ad- 
vised that the Department can begin 


processing and printing of this import- 
ant, Informative map to satisfy requests 
of aB Members for its need. 


Our Popular Pastime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1963 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that I have previously called the 
attention of the Members of the House 
to the unusual amount of criticism that 
is currently being heaped upon the 
heads of Members of Congress. Some 
of this criticism is warranted. Unfor- 
tunately, some of the criticism seems to 
gfcpm from a basic lack of appreciation 
for our system of government with its 
built-in checks and balances. We live 
in a streamlined age; perhaps, there- 
fore, it is only natural that some people 
believe that our present system of con- 
stitutional government should ' be 
St reamlin ed in order to qualify for the 
space age. It is my belief that there is 
a far more basic reason than a simple 
veneration for tradition that bids us go 
slowly In changing the basic structure 
of our Government. As I have already 
Indicated, this is not to imply that all 
criticism of Congressmen is merely cap- 
tious or fanciful. I believe personally 
that in the area of conflict of interest 
and also in the area of dealing with 
budgetary matters that some genuine re- 
forms are needed. However, I am just 
as prepared to firmly defend the role 
of Congress as one of the three great 
coordinate branches of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Also, I must confess to some consider- 
able impatience with those who would 
condemn all Congressmen because of the 
faults of a few. Therefore, when I read 
the following editorial by Mr. Ken 
Smith, the very capable editor of the 
Rochelle New Leader, 1 was immensely 
reassured. The writer demonstrates, I 
think, the kind of rational and measured 
appreciation of the problems of Con- 
gress that are all too lacking in some 
of the current commentary. Therefore, 
I take pride in commanding the follow- 
ing editorial entitled, “Our Popular 
Pastime” to my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives : 

Oub Popular Pastime 

Criticism, of Congress has been a favorite 
American pastime almost from the time it 
was created by the Founding Fathers as one 
of the three branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Through the years Congress has been a 
favorite target for Jokes ters and has been a 
convenient whipping boy for those who were 
displeased with what the Government was 
doing or wasn't doing. 

We admit that Congress sometimes is tun- 
n\MT than a comic opera and often is as irri- 
tating as a spoiled child but we are alwayi 
forced to the conclusion that any Congress, 


Most of the responsible criticism of Con- 
gress springs from the extremely slow pace 
at which it moves, the almost constant 
necessity to compromise, the jealousies that 
frequently exist, the continual jockeying for 
political advantage and strict adherence to 
the seniority rule in committee chairman- 
ships. 

All of these complaints have been valid at 
one tim e or another but have made little 
long-range impression on Congress. The 
House and Senate still follow with little 
change the rules and traditions that were 
acquired during the first 100 years of the 
Republic. 

One of the first requirements for being a 
Congressman Is a thick skin for Congress Is 
nearly In a poeltion where It is criticized 
regardless of what it does. 

If Congress quickly puts through a pro- 
gram of legislation asked by the administra- 
tion it Is a rubber stamp Congress. If It 
fails to do so it la an obstructionist Congress. 

If It passes too many new bits of legislation 
it la a busybody; If the number of bills 
passed la small It la a do-nothing Congress. 

If the Members spend considerable time 
on Junkets or with the folks back home they 
are criticized for not tending to their busi- 
ness of law making. If they stay In Wash- 
ington too long they are accused of being 
out of touch with the folks back home. 

If they too closely follow the wishes of the 
people of their district they are being provin- 
cial and neglecting the general interest of 
their country. If they do not reflect the 
sentiments of their constituents they are 
taken to task for flaunting the will of the 
voters. 

If they try to get all the advantages they 
can for their district they are pork barrelers 
but if they don’t get them they most likely 
will cease to be Congressmen. 

If they adhere strictly to the political party 
line they are party hacks but If they don’t 
they are political mavericks. 

If they yield to any pressure group they are 
called the captives of the lobbyists but if they 
oppose legislation In which a strong pressure 
group Is Interested they are branded as an 
enemy of the group and a foe to progress. 

If they are free with Government funds 
they are spendthrifts but If they try to keep 
spending In check they are accused of put- 
ting property rights above human rights. 

If they spend a lot of time debating a bill 
they are called a bunch of windbags but If 
they push legislation through with little or 
no debate they are accused of using steam- 
roller tactics. 

The 88th Congress, now In session, will be 
subject to an the usual criticisms and few 
people — least of all the Congressmen— will be 
especially concerned. 

When this country adopted a representa- 
tive form of government under a written 
constitution It was not seeking the most 
efficient type of rule but rather the type that 
would be most responsible to the people. 

By its very nature Congress Is and ought 
to be a cross section of all the people of the 
United States. Senators will nearly always 
reflect the attitudes of their States and Rep- 
resentatives will mirror the people of their 
district. 

There may be times when we think Con- 
gress should speak with one voice and reflect 
the national Interest rather than the inter- 
est of the part of it they represent. 

But until the people want to speak In-one 
voice and submerge their own Interests and 
desires to those of the common good there 
will be no unanimity In Congress. But then 
if the people ever reach such a high state of 
perfection there be little need for goverment 
in any form except in the fields of Inter- 
national relations and national security. 
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Union. as “g ^rotberhood t pf free and equal 
peoples,” 

well, as it’s a dtazy 

wom. Mr, Hpgnian cjairfts fiejts confident 
that Congress will not take any reprisals 
against TJ.N. ' funds, and he may be right. 
For Congress has demonstrated a remarkable 
capacity to “take it” wlien it comes to shell- 
ing out American dollars for dubious ven- 
tures around . the world. And so has. the 
American taxpayer. But there must be a 
limit somewhere, and this aid-to- Castro 
foolishness ought to show us where It is. 

Cuban Aid : Perverting the U.N. 

(By William S. White) " 

* This country’s problem in dealing with 
Castro Cuba has now been further bedeviled 
by an extraordinarily ham -handed action 
within the United Nations. T ’ . . / ... 

A U.N. suborganization called the Special 
Fund has chosen this untimely hour in his- 
tory to awards a $1.2 million United , Nations 
agricultural aid project to Fidel Castro. 
The United Sta.tes of America provides 40 per- 
cent of the, total financial support of this 
fund, of which the managing director, Paul 
Q. Hoffman, is himself an Am?.ri t can, 

This economic assistance to Mr. Castro, 
though no doubt small in the great scheme 
of things, comes precisely at the moment 
when the highest American policy is directed 
to the economic destruction of Cuba as an ’ 
open Soviet military base and a lodgment 
for Soviet Communist penetration in this 
hemisphere. 

It also cpuies. precisely at the moment 
when American, efforts, are directed to ex- 
plaining to other nations in Latin America „ 
that Mr, Castro is an, outlaw and that anti- 
Americanism is pot a useful line to take up 
in this hemisphere. In snort, this project 
could not possibly have been approved at a 
time more embarrassing to the United States 
and mpre suitable to Ml Castro’s bqok. 

Mr. Hoffman is quoted in the curious argu- 
ment that, anyhow, the money which will go 
to Mr, Castro will jipjbf come 'directly from 
American contributions. But! this, absurd 
and tasteless affair mocks our Whole position 
that Castro Cuba is consistent threat to what 
the U-NV is supposed to be, an organization 
opposed to both open and covert aggression. 

, STATE DEPARTMENT WARNING 
The very note of our State Department 
regretting this action calls ^attention tp 
Cuba's “persistent policy of hostility toward 
its neighbors.” It declares, moreover, that 
Cuba’s “support of subversion throughout 
the hemisphere precludes the establishment 
there of the normal cooperative relations 
necessary to the implementation of a United 
Nations project.” 

Nevertheless, the thing has been, imple- 
mented all the same, and with nothing more 
than a timid objection filed back in 19-61 by 
the U.S. delegation to the United Nations. 
State Departments informant privately con- 
cede that there, was nothing in UN. proce- 
dure to have , prevented the United. States 
from having demanded, jn 1961 or now, that 
this grant to Mr. Castro be §et aside. 

They add that it was “apparently our con- 
qlusion”— meaning the conclusion of our 
U.N, delegation in New York— that W£ CQUld 
not marshal, the. required two-thirds vote 
Within the governing council which is sup- 
posed to direct the policies of the Special 
F und. ... 

...... • NO RO^pALL . ^ ^ ^ ' " ' 

®ut it is conceded that „w£. never, at any 
oint so much as asked^Eor aroficall or lpb- 
pied to raise, the ne^a gsaiw majority. 

In short, it is perfectly obvious, on the 
basis of State Department information, that 
the 17 nations supposedly running this fund 
Are hot running it at all but are leaving it 

( to the Managing Director, Paul Hoffman. It 
is up less obviQus that a mere salaried 


bureaucracy in the U.N. is able, in this in- 
stance, to flout the central foreign policy 
designs of the very country that is carrying 
the bulk of all the financial load for the 
agency thus bureaucracy administers. 

Finally, it is also perfectly plain that the 
Senior people in the State Department itself 
are chagrined by this almost incredible epi- 
sode. How long before the U.S. delegation 
to the U.N. under Ambassador Adlai Steven- 
son is made a part of the U.S. Government? 
How soon will it cease having a foreign policy 
of its own? 

j And how long before the U.N. right-or- 
wrongers, who presently will tolerate no 
criticism of it at any point for any reason. 
Will realize that the good in this institution 
will not in the end survive by mere passion- 
ate refusals to see the follies that are per- 
verting it out of all rational shape? 

The U.S. and U.N. Aid for Cuba — Proposal 

To Sustain Castro’s Regime Called Turn- 
-* ing Point for Organization 


(By David Lawrence) 

. The United Nations has reached a turn- 
ing point in its history. Sentiment in the 
United States for withdrawal from the in- 
ternational organization has just been given 
strong new impetus. For the American 
people will be asked through Congress to 
decide whether taxpayers’ money shall be 
channeled into Cuba through the U.N. to 
help Fidel Castro maintain his inhumane 
regime. Hundreds of innocent persons have 
been executed by the gangster government 
in Havana, yet the U.N. puts its stamp of 
approval on such a government by furnish- 
ing funds to sustain the domestic position 
of a cruel dictator. 

Democrats as well as Republicans have 
denounced the U.N.’s action on the floor of 
Congress. 

The point is made by President Kennedy 
that none of the money to be spent in Cuba 
will come directly from the funds furnished 
by the United States. But funds can always 
be redistributed or reallocated to achieve a 
political objective. The fact remains that 
the American Government is paying a large 
share of the expenses of the U.N., and it is 
no secret that the United States is trying to 
help liberate the people of Cuba by putting 
the squeeze on the island's economy. When 
the U.N. flagrantly ignores the policy of the 
United States, it brings up the broad ques- 
tion of whether financial aid by American 
taxpayers shall be extended blindly and 
without any opportunity to keep the funds 
from being used to defeat the foreign policy 
of this country. 

U.N. officials argue that they are not in- 
terfering in the internal politics of Cuba. 
But, realistically, anything that bolsters the 
Cuban economy is an intervention, especially 
at a moment when the United States is 
trying, by means of a shipping boycott, to 
weaken the Castro government and bring 
about its downfall. 

It will be said that the United States 
cannot expect to influence the actions of an 
international organization in which it has 
only one vote. But neither is the American 
Government obligated to supply' money for 
an organization whose projects run counter 
to American foreign policies. 

The U.N. has been in deep financial trouble 
lately, and this country has helped out by 
paying far more than its share of the expen- 
ses of the organization. Congress, however 
— $nd not the State Department or the White 
House — has the final say as to how the tax- 
payers’ money shall be loaned or given away. 
Tbe p\N. bond issue had a tough time get- 
ting through Congress last year, and there 
are renewed expressions of doubt now even 
about the foreign-aid program in which the 
United States alone decides how to spend its 
money. This will cause Congress at least to 
examine more carefully any legislation that 
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would appropriate money over whose dis- 
tribution this country has no control. 

The argument that America, as a phlian- 
thropically minded nation, should help un- 
derdeveloped or backward countries will con- 
tinue to make a certain appeal. At a time, 
however, when the American people are be- 
ing asked to incur a Treasury deficit of more 
than $20 billion, it will doubtless occur to 
many Members of Congress that this presents 
a paradox which cannot be easily explained 
to the voters. 

The whole amount to be spent in Cuba 
by the U.N. for the new project of agricultu- 
ral development is comparatively small — - 
about $1.2 million. It isn’t, however, the 
sum allocated but the principle which both- 
ers the American Government at this time. 
The State Department tried to persuade the 
U.N. officials that it would be an unwise 
move, but the protest was of no avail. Fur- 
thermore, if this project goes through, it will 
cause hesitation in Congress to approve all 
other appropriations for the benefit of the 
United Nations. 

Coincidentally with the announcement of 
the pro-Castro action by the director of the 
U.N. special fund, a pro-Communist booklet 
issued by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization has 
come into the news. This publication extols 
the alleged social and political equality ex- 
isting Inside the Soviet Union and asserts 
that Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia “volun- 
tarily joined the Soviet Union” in 1940. Ev- 
erybody knows that early in World War II 
the Soviet army by. military force seized 
those three countries, which were then In- 
corporated into the Soviet Union, where they 
have remained ever since. This action has 
never been recognized by the United States, 
Great Britain and many other countries. 
The assembly of captive European nations, 
which is composed of political exiles from 
the Eastern European Communist bloc, has 
protested against the booklet and calls it 
Soviet propaganda. 

On the Senate floor yesterday. Democratic 
whip Hubert Humphrey declared that the 
statement in the U.N. booklet that the Baltic 
states had voluntarily joined the Soviet 
Union Is pure patent nonsense. He said it 
was intolerable that such a report should be 
published by an international organization 
dedicated to truth and scientific knowledge. 

The United Nations is surely In for trouble 
with American public opinion. For it devel- 
ops that UNESCO, which issued the booklet, 
is financed nearly one-third by the people of 
this country and less than one-sixth by the 
Soviet Union. Maybe Moscow should pav the 
whole bill. 


Textbook Example 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , February 18, 1963 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the Omaha Evening World- 
Herald of February 6. The editorial dis- 
cusses the Canadian debacle and identi- 
fies it as one of a series of unfortunate 
events : 

Textbook Example 

This Nation’s intervention in Canada’s 
defense policy might properly be set down 
as a textbook example of how not to conduct 
foreign affairs. 
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As columnist Arthur Krock has pointed 
Out, the diplomatic note which the United 
States sent was cleared by the White House 
and was tied directly to the President. It, 
therefore, cannot be dismissed as a blunder 
by underlings, which is the "usual way of 
excusing a top executive. 

The wording was so blunt tbat It Incited a 
hostile reaction throughout Canada. 

It came at a time when Canada’s political 
parties were conducting their own great de- 
bate on defense and their relations with 
NATO and the United States. 

And it probably will lead, not only to the 
fall of the present Canadian Government of 
Mr. JWefenbaker, but also to total failure 
Of the plan to place nuclear weapons in 
Canadian bases; 

Nuclear warheads are considered by com- 
petent authorities to be essential to the de- 
fense of North America. The Canadians 
have recognized the obligation in principle, 
but have dragged their feet on actually 
putting nuclear warheads on the intercep- 
tors and bombers and missiles which guard 
the DEW line early warning system and the 
arctic approaches to this hemisphere. 

As Gen. Curtis LeMay said the other day, 
there is a close and warm relationship be- 
tween Canadian and United States military 
men and ho lack of understanding on basic 
Issues, so far as they are concerned. 

The lack of understanding has arisen 
among the political leaders of the two na- 
tions. In this situation, a United States re- 
minder of Canada's nuclear obligation cer- 
tainly would have been proper even at the 
risk of straining otherwise friendly relations. 
Our country has a right to prod a reluctant 
ally. 

But to hit a reluctant ally with a sledge- 
hammer blow that created a fury of anti- 
Americanism and drove a wedge between the 
two countries was neither proper nor 
prudent. 

Unfortunately, the affront to Canada is 
not an isolated event. It follows closely a 
calculated rudeness toward the British in 
the abrupt termination of the Sky bolt mis- 
sile. It brings to mind the lamentable lack 
Of insight revealed by the administration by 
its dealings with General de Gaulle. 

Perhaps, as ‘the Wall Street Journal wryly 
Suggested the other day, Mr. Kennedy’s 
rough treatment of Roger Plough and United 
- States Steel has become Washington’s notion 
of diplomacy. In any event. It is not the 
way to win friends and Influence allies. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 

or 1?XW TOSK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February J8* 1963 

Mr, BARRY. Mr. Speaker, Lithuania, 
as an independent nation, no longer ex- 
ists. Incorporated into the Soviet Union 
in 1040, the territory has Been subjected 
to brutal treatment.^ THoupnds of its 
Inhabitants have been exiled to Siberia. 
Massacres instigated by Communist au- 
thorities have annihilated entire villages, 
with m death toll for the entire nation 
runnin g into “the thousands. Much of 
the land has been allotted to Russians 
who h^ve be^n settled on. Lithuanian 
territory. The situation is grim and ap- 
pears hopeless. But recent refugees 
bring word that the people continue to 


strive for democratic privileges and, 
above aU, for independence. 

Lithuania has existed as a modem na- 
tion in this century, Czarist Russia had 
claimed the land as part of its empire 
since the IBth century, but the Lithua- 
nian nationals established their own 
government and declared themselves 
free and sovereign from Russian rule on 
February 16. 1918. It is this act on that 
day which we commemorate as the 45th 
anniversary of the declaration of inde- 
pendence. 

Lithuanian nationals scattered 
throughout the world keep alive the 
spirit of freedom for their homeland. 
They remember that those who re- 
mained under the oppressive Communist 
rule once enjoyed rights as freemen. 
The U.S. Government has refused to rec- 
ognize the Communist takeover; it has 
continued to bolster the morale of the 
people through Voice of America broad- 
casts. 

All of us, then, must do our part to 
keep alive the spirit of freedom. We call 
attention to their declaration of inde- 
pendence, their symbol of liberty, and 
extend to the Lithuanian people the hope 
that their nation may once more be- 
come a part of the world community, 
free and sovereign. Therefore, I salute 
the indomitable spirit displayed by these 
courageous people and their unyielding 
refusal to submit to the oppression of to- 
talitarianism. Lithuania will always ex- 
ist as a nation in the minds and hearts 
of people who recognize the dignity and 
inherent rights of man. 


More Administration Doubletalk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BRUCE ALGER 

Of TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , February 18, 1963 

Mr. AI^ER. Mr, Speaker* the record 
Of the Kennedy aqntfnisfratioh continues 
to be one of confusion, misinformation, 
and doubletalk. For whatever reason 
the administration cannot develop clear 
and forthright policies, the result is that 
we are courting disaster both at home 
and abroad. Our people are confused, 
our allies are beginning to mistrust us, 
and our enemies may well miscalculate 
our true intentions and push the button 
for world war ITT. The President 
should assume the full responsibility of 
his office which means making meaning- 
ful decisions and standing by them. Our 
almost total lack of an effective foreign 
policy is shown in the debacle of Cuba, 
our shameful loss in Laos, the continu- 
ing war in Vietnam where American boys 
are dying. On the domestic front the 
lndccisiveness of the President is cre- 
ating one of the worst strike records of 
recent years, business is being hurt by 
the proposals and counterproposals and 
proposals to overturn proposals In the 
tax field, and the administration con- 
tinues to flounder from one crisis to 
another. 


To point up the results of this kind of 
leadership I would like to Include' as a 
part of these remarks two editorials 
from the Wall Street Journal: 

A Fright for Friends 

To no one’s great surprise, the end of 
America’s international payments deficit is 
glimmering ever farther away. Balance was 
supposed to be restored late this year, but 
now Treasury Secretary Dillon says it may 
not come until 1964 or 1965. 

At the rate the Government is going, that 
could be unduly optimistic. Last year the 
deficit was cut only $500 million from' $2.5 
billion In 1981. And Washington officials 
appear to be empty of useful ideas for getting 
out of this hole. 

Mr. Dillon evidently plans to go on doing 
what he has been doing — make some effort 
to reduce military spending abroad, sell more 
UJ9, weapons to allies, require more foreign- 
aid dollars to be spent In this country. 
None of this is enough; none of it gets to the 
root of the matter. 

So far the Government has also been 
hoping that the Europeans would continue 
to cooperate and not do anything to aggra- 
vate the deficit. This hope looks consid- 
erably less impressive than it did a few weeks 
ago, with the Western alliance now In such 
a disheveled state. If De Gaule wanted to 
give a further demonstration of his anti- 
Americanism, he could put quite a dent in 
what’s left of our gold stock. Even if he 
has no such planB, this is an extremely poor 
time to be weakening confidence In the dol- 
lar, which is bound to be the consequence of 
letting the deficit and gold outflow go on 
almost unchecked. 

Meantime, the only new suggestions being 
heard fall far short of the mark. George 
Mitchell, President Kennedy’s sole appointee 
to the Federal Reserve Board, rightly ex- 
presses concern about the failure of the pay- 
ments situation to improve enough to show 
the world our determination to correct it. 

Mr. Mitchell's Ideas of correctives are two 
new steps. One Is a special tax Incentive for 
UB. exporters designed to lower the cost of 
American goods abroad; yet exports are the 
brightest part of the payments picture. The 
other is a special tax on movements of U.S. 
capital to Europe, aimed at trying to dis- 
courage European borrowing here; yet the 
return from U6. investments exceeds the 
outflow. 

This second proposal, Mr. Mitchell insists, 
would not be an outright curb on the ex- 
change of U.S. dollars into European cur- 
rencies. All the same. It seems clearly head- 
ed in the direction of exchange controls, 
something the Government has opposed 
until now. 

Exchange controls would indeed be an ad- 
mission of defeat. Moreover, such inter- 
ference with capital movements would prob- 
ably give everybody such a scare that it 
would worsen the whole payments condition 

That, though, is the kind of fix govern- 
ments get into when they refuse to apply 
real remedies to their policies. A govern- 
ment, for example, will inflate the money 
supply for political or other purposes; then, 
when the inflation is getting out of hand it 
will slap on wage-price controls in a futile 
attempt to deal with symptoms. In the 
same simple-minded way, the time may come 
when exchange controls are presented as the 
cure of the payments sickness. 

What urgently needs serious analysis and 
fundamental correction Is the Government’s 
entire monetary and fiscal policy at home * 
and abroad. No matter how much the Gov- 
ernment tried to blame others for the pay- 
ments deficit, the fact is that if you re- 
move Government from the calculation, there 
would be a payments surplus on commercial 
export and investment accounts. At home 
the Government is wedded to easy money and 
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enjoy preferred State and foc$%&x%e£t- 
xne#L" are tightly 

regulated by State and federal agencies, most 
co-ops c&tf l&tWeir own rates. $o the co- 
ops’ competitive advantage is immense. 

flow the^Sph^ ®|3fy simple way to bring 
about, competition oii a more nearly equal 
basis. And that js tp ^tf jp the REAcb-qps 
Of tbefcP^°fe¥y® ^^awe lof subsidies apd 
preferments and ^Rus ior^ ^^em 'to really 
coTnpetewith private companies. In short, 
make . the REA jpay Its way in the markets 

placed '7.77 777 :\r 7 ... ~ t . 

But as It is. the^ ^A stands as an archtype 
Of a ^ G^yerhmgnl; ,^ency not only re- 

fuses to die when! h,o Iqnger needed but also 
uses every uMair means available to . kfll off 
its investoj^flnanced competition” 
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>■.' ; - ? r OF TSNNESSffiE . . \ 

IN THE HOU3E PF^fiPMESENtAtl^ES^ 

Monday, ’February 18, 1963 " 

is twell 

known that fee ^pifed Stj^sfeas urged 
and taken steps to evoke economic sanp- 
tions againsftHe Castro regime in Cuba. 
It is also well knpwn feat the United 
■ States has been one of the most vigor - 


militarily or economically of a Sovietized 
Communist foothold; and the climax, 
though of brief duration, was the naval 
blockade which ^recognized the fact, finally, 
that, yes, Castro’s Cuba is an enemy. 

By what fantastic reasoning is it now sup- 
posed that the people of the United States 
should pay for, or condone, free gifts to 
Castro to ba.il him QUt? .. ... _ . 

In the same category of U.N. mischief is 
UNESCO’s newest, publication, a gushing 
tribute to . ; Soviet Russia’s virtue, as this 
propagandic bilge describes it, as a brother- 
hood of free and equal peoples. For that 
blurb, to be put in world circulation. Uncle 
Sam also is tapped for a third of the cost. 

It is expensive enough for the United 
States to finance its own policy operations — 
as addressed to keeping this Nation and the 
whole free world secure. It is pre- 
posterous to suggest further adventures in 
financing operations, in any particular, of 
the enemy. 

Both pieces of this highhanded monkey 
business are under heavy fire in Congress. 
An accounting is due, by more than Mr. 
Hoffman, but certainly including him. It is 
time .that s,qme.hody exercised the prerogative 
of advice and consent where policy is con- 
cerned. 


Milton Smith, of Austin : A Texas 
Success Story 
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sible for keeping the I 

fiducial: QoudijfcB. 777 

-.0, seigspys inedible that npw. the JJ.fr, 
Is going to grant money to the Castro 
gbveMmeilt to build up their agricul- 
ture and in effect to, improve their eco- 

. Mr 
' sent, 

on this subject which appeared recently 

in \ ... 

■; v ■ ; ' lNCHfX)rBLE Jackasseky ; f 

There, is incredible stupidity in the idea 
that the. United States should sanction’ a 
tJ.N. money grant to build up agriculture in 
Castro’s Cuba; and booby hatch arithmetic 
in attendant assurances th^t this shut., in fee. 
arm to bolster, that enemy’s .staggering econ- 
. omy wouldn’t cost anything. That the pro- 
gram to that end originates with Paul $>. 
Hoffman, one of our U,N. people, is a” fact 
hardly calculated to redeem it from the tag 
of further policy jackassery. 

The United Sta^jj^ the 

bilX for ,the whole UN,. special fund .opera- 
tion, headed by Air. Hoffman. But if it 
cost this,. Nation not a penny, it still would 
transgress basic considerations of declared 
policy and good sense. ”7-77 77 7 '7 7 

As long ago as October I960, the United 
States clamped down an embargo on ship- 


motions last^Cictdb.er of faction, to penalize 
all shipowners transporting Soviet-bloc sup- 
plies to that land; and" another provision 
! tfcia Us.’ ports any 
ship that on a continuous voyage had de- 
livered honrnihtary Communist cargoes to 

; We hs^,e Joined other member countries 
of .fee. Qrgarfi’zatipn of American States in 
the ;dec|aratiqn r 7ar^7 policy— enforced by 
them, too— formdkiing business with Caitro; 
oh the premise of hemispheric solidarity 
against an avowed enemy. We have, in short, 
refused to be a party to the buildup either 


- EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

r •' OF 

HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, February 18, 1963 

Mr. .YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
32 years ago a young high school gradu- 
ate came to Austin, Tex., from San 
Marcos, to engage in business. That was 
the same year I moved to Austin from 
El Paso. 

.Milton Smith’s rise as a furniture 
manufucturer is .one. of the. modern 
business success stories of Austin,.. He 
and his wife are civic and social leaders, 
as well as being engaged in business in 
Austin, my hometown. They support 
good government for the people. 

Mr. Dave Shanks, editor of the busi- 
ness section of the daily Austin Ameri- 
can, and author of the column, “View- 
point,” printed an account of Mr. 
Smith’s business success under the title 
/‘Viewpoint — Milton Smith’s Ventures: 
Now Mattresses Included” in the Decem- 
ber 28, 1962 issue of the Austin Ameri- 
can. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix to the 
Record today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Milton Smith’s Ventures: Now Mattresses 
Included 
(B y Dave Shanks) 

Fresh from high school in San Antonio, 
Milton T. Smith came to Austin to start a 
furniture upholstery business. 

Th&f wa§. 32 years ago, last October 18. 

Smith currently is the chief mogul 
in a furniture manufacturing complex big 
enough to rank him in the top half dozen 
Austin employers at his Economy Furniture, 
Inc., which has its own growthy corporate 
subsidiary, Dormae Products, Inc. 

Dormae this week Is showing off a new 


-,T-. '-.-JF.VVJ.. 

plant, hailed as the “most modern mattress 
factory in the Southwest,” a 65,000-square- 
foot manufacturing area and enough display 
and office space to add up to a 77,000-square- 
foot plant on McNeil Road, on Austin’s North 
Side. 

Significantly, Dormae signed on 2 years 
ago as a licensee of Serta Associates, Inc., 
qne. of the three “bigs” in the national bed- 
ding manufacturer’s group and makers of 
the “Perfect Sleeper” mattresses for more 
than a quarter century. ^ 

Technically, Dormae is one of 42 member 
factories of the Serta group in the. United 
States, Canada, the Philippine Islands and 
Brazil. 

To help show off his new plant, Smith 
invited Serta’s president, J. A. Ferguson of 
Chicago, and several hundred Dormae re- 
tailers, Austin civic officials, and business 
friends. 

Dormae ’s beginning actually was the one- 
time Hurley mattress plant at HOI East 
Sixth Street, which Smith acquired several 
years ago. For a time, Dormae was housed 
In the fire -razed oil mill in East Austin. 
Then came the hew plant on McNeil Road. 

The production line techniques will en- 
able Serta Division to produce 800 pieces 
per day, utilizing 50 employees. The com- 
pany supplies customers in over 200 counties 
of Texas, as well as in New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Louisiana, and Mexico, us- 
ing its own fleet of trucks. 

About Dofmae’s future, Serta President 
Ferguson says the new division probably 
will bo orie of Serta’s major producers with- 
in less than 5 years. 

The national bedding manufacturing in- 
dustry is a big-scale marketing venture, 
headed by Simmons (a corporate manufac- 
turer) and Serta and Sealy, both of whom 
are utilizing licensees tq manufacture prod- 
ucts sold under the Serta and Sealy trade 
names. Serta has 42 of the plants, Sealy 
about 35. 

* Serta was organized in the 1930’s by half 
a dozen mattress makers, whose firms tra- 
ditionally are small scale. Fifteen years ago, 
Ferguson came over from Sears to Serta, 
and he’s been running the show for the last 
several years. 

Some industry problems: A new standard- 
sized bed. The oldtime 39- by 75-inch bed 
size is a little small. Now, the length is 
about 80 to 82 inches, mostly because every- 
body is a little bit taller than they were 
years ago. 

As for Smith, his business seems to keep 
on growing. Although he doesn’t come right 
out with direct estimates of his employment, 
Smith’s Economy Furniture reportedly hires 
about 250 persons to make Western Provin- 
cial, Smithtowne Maple, Bilt-Rite, and Roy- 
al Danish brand name furniture lines, that 
are marketed in permanent showrooms in 
Chicago, Dallas, Seattle, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Atlanta. 

Smith is president of Economy. Guy C. 
Baird is sales manager. At Dormae, Bud 
Sweazea is general manager. 




EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1963 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the Omaha World-Herald, 
of January 26, 1963. The following ed- 
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characteristics as the tree from 
B F! U<3 t tt came — its parent. 

scions are grafted by experts who at- 
tach, the cambism layer® together with the 
. resraJt. tjxat the stock of a tree growing at 
l~66o ~?99t elevation will produce seeds with 
the chiracterisf Ics of a perfect tree growing 

a Cd6d foot level or other desired heights. 
The height of the seed trees are kept low so 
the cones may he picked with ease. Through 
ecmfrolled pollination with man’s help and 
natureT" wonders an annual cone or seed 
Crip is produced, a far cry Indeed from our 
Old hit-and-miss system. 

Artificial pollinations are made hy Inclos- 
ing a section of a branch of the selected tree 
In a plastic hag. The ba| Is punctured with 
a long hypodermic needle and the cone Is 
pollenlzed with the pollen from the selected 
tree to he crossed. These are called dam and 
sire trees. 

The main obstacle to tree -Improvement 
breeding Is the long breeding cycle of forest 
trees. .Forest trees In the nr and hemlock 
area develop from seed, to seedling, to ma- 
turity in 120 years of more. 

Dr^ohert K. Campbell, assietint professor 
of forest, genetics. College of Forestry and 
Institute of Forest Troducts* University of 
Washington, has conducted research Ini for- 
est genetics for many years. He has been 
successful In the estimation of genetic gain 
In, wood characteristics of mature trees re- 
sulting from seedling selections. 

A tree farm > an area of privately owned 
forest land on which are grown continuous 
crops of merchantable forest products, under 
the best known, forest management. These 
practices include intensive protection from 
fire* insects and disease, planned harvesting, 
and orderly removal of mature timber crops. 
To qualify as a certified tree farm, forest land 
must be operated according to rules which 
apply over all the United States. This pro- 
gram was started by the Government in 1041. 

The American tree farm I® similar In many 
ways to the tree farms feman woodland) In 
Den m ax kj Finland, France, Germany, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. The main difference Is 
th at the Governments in these countries 
have laws which apply to both public and 
private land in regard to foreEt management. 
in the Suited $tates]private forest landown- 
ers have banded together under an organi- 
zation known as the National Tree Farms 
and have established rules pertaining to good 
forest practices as well as rules regarding 
fire, disease, and Insect control. 

The Western Pine Association sponsors tree 
faring in tt$ region among all timber land 
owners, large or small. The 12-State west- 
ern pine region has been in existence for 
19 years and now has more than 1,400 tree 
faraa. under its Jurisdiction totaling about 
*1 million acres. Western Oregon has 2,- 
587,466 acres and western Washington has 
8,504,156 acres in certified tree farms. The 
large tree farms, regardless of location, axe 
open to the public, free of charge, for hunt- 
ing, fishing and camping. 

Overripe trees grow very slowly. Old- 
growth forests are easy prey to Insects and 
disease. Proven harvesting methods (selec- 
tive cutting) removes insect susceptibility in 
overripe trees and leaves the forest in a 
healthy growing condition. The danger of 
bark beetles can largely be reduced by mark- 
ing for cutting the trees most susceptible to 
beetle attack, ' . . 

- This Is part of the nationwide tree farm 
program which includes 45 States within 
whose border? are about 49 million acres of 
privately owned forestland. 

The Weyerhaeuser Co. established the first 
^certified tree farm in the United States. 
This company now has 12 certified tree farms 
-—8 in the State of Washington and 4 in 


Oregon, The public enjoys hunting ‘and 
fiShing privileges.' and the camp and picnic 
grounds are maintained by the company. " 

The Crown -Zellerbach Co. has practiced 
forestry In Oregon arid WaehTn gfon In some 
degree Tor’W yfes. ;in TBB9T an^subsequent 
years, old grow th cottonwood was harvested 
along the Willamette River. Crews of inen 
then set out thousands of young cotton- 
woods along the rfverbanks and islands. 
This' company how has five tree farms In 
Oregon and three in Washington. 

The Simpson Co. obtains 1 Its raw material 
from 850, 000 "acres of tlmbcrlands. This 
compr ny annually reforests about 5.000 acres 
or tfinberland through hand planting and 
aerial seeding. The Simpson Redwood Tree 
Farm Includes cutover and second -growth 
lands In Del Norte and Humboldt Counties. 
Calif. It Is also operated on a sustained 
yield basis. Th both tree farm areas the 
compthy tnatntHins. free for the public use, 
camp, ptfchlc, and playgrounds. 

'The Shelton Cooperative sustained yield 
utnr !n Mason* and Grays Harbor Counties 
in the State of Washington contains 240.000 
acres or eompany-owned timberland com- 
bined with 111,400 acres of U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice land under 100-year management con- 
tract signed In 1048. The object of this 
unique contract, authorized by Public Law 
273, the Sustained Yield Act of 1944, Is to 
keep all lands' within the Shelton unit in 
continuous tree production, to stabilize the 
economy of dependent communities served 
by the act, and to develop maximum conser- 
vation practices. 

The U.S. Forest Service operates under the 
multiple-use program. This means that 
these public lands are managed so that por- 
tions that are best suited and adopted for 
lumbering, grazing, wildlife, watershed, and 
recreational purposes are used for such pur- 
poses and, through wareful planning, two or 
more uses may be found that are capable 
of existing together. Water, timber produc- 
tion. and other public welfare requirements 
can bs met on a sustained basis which will 
support the economy of the Nation. 

The Forest Service maintains many good 
gravel roads In the national forests. Along 
these roads, forest camps and picnic grounds 
are established and maintained for the pub- 
lic's use. These camps contain outdoor fire- 
places, picnic tables, sanitary facilities, and 
garbage disposal units. A supply of wood is 
usually provided, also. From many of these 
campsites good trails which the Government 
constructed and maintained lead to lakes 
or scenic spots. 

A city dweller can transport his whole 
family within a few hours to these forest 
campgrounds. This is the reason! that sev- 
eral million people visit our forest camps In 
our national forests annually. Most of these 
people assume that these forest camps are 
wilderness areas because they may be lo- 
cated 50 miles within the border of the 
national forest. 

The wilderness area under the wilderness 
bill means primitive area. They contain no 
roads and no established campgrounds. 
They can be entered only on foot or with a 
pvtBim: tJnly those who are physically 
strong and can carry a pack on their back 
to supply their needs — usually 90 pounds or 
more-can use this area. 

What price wilderness? How many fami- 
lies would be able to hike many miles into 
these primitive areas? Can our country af- 
ford to take several million acres of workable 
forest land and make it into a primitive 
art* WTHdh wfit become a breeding ground 
for posts and disease? What will it cost our 
tree farms. State school lands, and our Na- 
tional Forest Service to combat the increased 
menace of pests and disease? 
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: The Deadly Competitor 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , February 15 , 1963 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be an increasing interest in the 
Nation’s press about the current activi- 
ties of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration and its tendencies to go beyond 
the role set out for the agency in the 
Rural Electrification Act. The Wall 
Street Journal is the latest to express its 
concern editorially on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 12, 1963. This editorial calls REA 
the Deadly Competitor. 

There does, however, appear to be a 
typographical error in the third para- 
graph of the Wall Street Journal edi- 
torial where it refers to “16 percent" of 
its loans are going to build new generat- 
ing and transmission lines. The year- 
end statement put out recently by REA 
pointed out that “for the second straight 
year, generation and transmission loans 
accounted for more than half — 55.5 per- 
cent in 1962 — of the total loans ap- 
proved.” 

Notwithstanding this typographical 
error, I think the editorial is worthwhile 
reading for every Member of this Cham- 
ber as an indication of this growing 
problem. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert this state- 
ment of editorial opinion of the Wall 
Street Journal in the Congressional 
Record. 

The Deadly Competitob 

The act of 1936 setting up the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration authorized the 
agency to make loans for furnishing elec- 
tricity to "persons In rural areas.” How is 
it, then, that In the last few years five out 
of six new REA co-op customers haven’t been 
truly ratal at all, but commercial, industrial 
and nonrural residential? 

For one thing. REA activities reflect the 
changing character of the Nation; farms are 
fewer, suburbs have sprawled out from the 
cities into once-rural lands. And REA Ad- 
ministrator Norman Clapp contends that a 
territory developed by a co-op "in good faith” 
when it was rural still is co-op territory even 
though today it may be a vast suburban or 
industrial complex. 

For another, as Hubert Kay notes in an 
article in the February Fortune magazine, 
the REA’s co-ops have become Increasingly 
aggressive In going after commercial-indus- 
trial business. So much so that whereas it 
once used only 2.5 percent of its loans to 
build new generating plants and transmis- 
sion lines It now uses over 16 percent. The 
REA system’s rapid growth as a power-pro- 
ducer has further alarmed already skittish 
Investor -owned power companies which see 
in REA an ever-expanding power grid with 
which they cannot forever compete. 

For the private utilities pay from 4 to 5 
percent for money they need to borrow; the 
co-ops have the use of Federal funds at 2 
percent which the Government borrows at 
4 percent. Utilities pay out about 24 cents 
in taxes of each dollar received. Including 
13 cents In Federal Income tax; co-ops pay 
no direct Federal taxes at all and, as co-ops. 
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Itorial calls for a complete factual report 
on the CuBan mess create# fey the Ken- 
nedy administration. 777 ^ 

[From the Omaha World -Herald, Jan 26/ 

1903 ] ' 

Facts' on Cuba _ / 

The Armed Forces of the United States are 
commanded toy' generals and admirals who 
learned in World War II and in Korea the 
importance of air cover in an attempted 

invasion. 7 /I’ “ ‘ / 

* ' Yet we Americans are now told on the 

highest authority that no air support toy 
.U.S. Forces was ever contemplated • in the 
Cuban invasion of . 196.1. And we are told by 
the President’s brother that the joint Chiefs 
.of Staff approved the plan. 77 7 7 7 ' 

This is exactly the opposite of the * Im- 
pression the American people have been per- 
mitted to entertain these past 21 months. 
It is contrary to what Cuban rebel leaders 
say was their understanding at the time. 

The story that had been generally accepted 
until now is that plans had been made to 
provide U.S. air cover, but that tHe Presi- 
dent called them off. ; . _ -..'77*7 771.. 

Members of Congress are distr ess ed by this 
long-delayed clarification by the "Kennedy 
administration, and we surmise that the Con- 
gressmen have a lot of company among their 
constituents. 7 7 7 

It is not enough that the President takes 
the blame for th^ failure of. the, landing. 
The American people should be told precisely 
what it is fpr which he is jaking the blame. 

Who made the planning errors "Who" ap- 
proved them? Were the plans changed, and, 
if so, at what stage of the invasion were 
they changed? 

The questions press for answers because 
this country now faces what appears to be 
another ominous turn of eye^t.s^in Cuba. / 

Senator Keating, Republican, of New York, 
who was the unheede^ herald of the Soviet 
buildup in Cuba last summer and fall, says 
tteW, Intensive military activity is underway 
there. It involves many weapons, Including 
fighter planes that can carry "nuclear war- 
heads, and torpedo boats that can do the 

■- skme. 777, 7^-.-7/77 1--7777' /;/ 

The New York Times Seryi^ t'ells. pf feu^y, 
secret activity of Soviet troops and encamp - 
meftts In Cuba and “highly sophisticated 
ground and air defenses” now being in- 
stalled. . r 7. 

y By all the signs, something Is cooking in 
Cuba. .Yet the y^fsid^&it says_iii infect ’that 
all is well. .He , says only one Russian ship 
has landed, in Havana since "October,/ He 
says there is no evidence that offensive arms 
were in its cargo. He says our planes ‘are 
keeping sharp surveillance. And so on, in re- 
assuring .phrases. 

But if it takes qlmqst 2 years to get the 
administration’s version of . some of Ihe facts . 

. about one Cuban crisis, can the American 
people be sure they are getting all the un-. 

adorned facts about Ci^^ngW'77I 7.7777 7 

We believe that is a fair question. We be- 
lieve Members of Congress are fully Justified 
in pressing for the full story of what went 
on in Cuba In 1961, in 1962 and what is 
going on in January 1963. 


■■ . J .? / •••A- 

A Realistic View of the farm Program 

EXTENSION , s 

- • . // ' or 1 '7 77 7 ' ’ . , : 

jiON. SILVIO ff OTTE 

OP MASSACHCSWTS . 

IN THE! H0tT§N Of’ RiSSfslNTlTnnes 

; • •; 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, my distin- 
guished colleague and good friend, Con- 


jgressman Robert H. Michel, of Illinois, 
has taken what I consider to be a real- 
istic, though blunt, view of th6 adminis- 
tration’s farm program7 I concur with 
him in that view when he calls the farm 
program “a masterpiece of Keynesian 
double talk.” For New England the 
farm program simply means more regu- 
lation, higher taxes to pay for it, higher 
costs of feed for our dairy and poultry 
producers and higher prices for every 
consumer. 

The Chicago Tribune pushes this ana- 
logy of double talk a bit further in an 
editorial complimenting Congressman 
Michel on his stand. That editorial 
makes some interesting points which I 
know will be of concern to those taking 
an overall view of this year’s proposals. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord., I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune of February 
ML 1963: 

. Depending the Indefensible 

-- Representative Michel, Republican, of 
Illinois, a member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee’s agriculture subcommit- 
tee, describes President Kennedy’s latest 
pitch for new farm legislation as “phony” 
and a “masterpiece of Keynesian double 
talk.” In a speech to an Illinois State Cham- 
ber of Commerce meeting, Representative 
Michel, observed that although the adminis- 
tration claims credit for substantially boost- 
ing farm income, reducing surpluses, and 
cutting farm program costs to taxpayers, the 
President maintains that feed grains, dairy 
products, and cotton are in trouble and must 
be rescued by more subsidies. 

- Well, if this appears inconsistent and con- 
tradictory, consider what the President is 
up against. He has taken it upon himself 
to defend a farm program under which the 
government pays farmers for not growing 
crops, while at the same time raising sub- 
sides and paying for conservation practices 
that encourage them to grow crops. 

- It buys crops to keep prices high, then 
sells them to depress prices. It tries to 
promote exports to reduce the surpluses, 
then sets prices too high to sell them. It 
reclaims new land for ag icultural produc- 
tion under one program and retires land 
under another. 

The President, In other words, Is attempt- 
ing to defend a program that is costly un- 
workable, and indefensible. 


Planned Deficit 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

- • OF 

HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

f Monday, February 18, 1963 

| jjjlr, HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House 
to fin excellent editorial which appeared 
in 1 the Des Moines Register of February 
7. This article, a reprint from the Wall 
Street Journal, poses some questions 
about the so-called “planned deficit” 
theory of Government financing. 

* The editorial follows : 

% -Wall Street Journal Writer Debunks 
t Planned* Deficits 

In arguing for its tax’ program the Ken- 
nedy administration seems to be trying to 


separate the idea of tax cuts from the 
thought df the deficits which would accom- 
pany them. 

It says present taxes are burdensome and 
should be reduced, which is probably true, 
but It doesn’t any longer claim, as it once 
did, that deficits themselves would stimulate 
business. 

Nevertheless, the two ideas can’t very well 
be separated, especially when the Govern- 
ment continues to insist that its spending 
Should not be cut. Among some economists, 
the idea that governmental deficits are stim- 
ulants for business is still very much alive. 

IT REMAINS UNPROVEN 

Yet this claim remains unproven. Appar- 
ently it stems from the experiences of great 
wars, when business operates at capacity, 
accompanied by large deficits. 

However, at such times the Government 
invades the commercial markets with over- 
whelmingly enormous demands for goods 
and services in competition with normal 
needs — all for the waste of war and regard- 
less of costs. 

To see how;, deficits work in peacetime it 
is more useful to analyze the results dur- 
ing substantial periods of years, both here 
and in other countries. 

THE TWO PERIODS 

Two such periods were the years 1932 to 
1940 inclusive, and 1949 to 1062, inclusive. In 
addition, figures are easily available for some 
European countries for the 1950’s. 

There were Federal Government deficits in 
every one of the 9 years 1932-40. In rela- 
tion to the then economic size of the Nation, 
they were quite large, ranging from just 
under $2 billion- to more than $4 billion, 
figures which even today are regarded as 
substantial. 

In relation to gross national production 
(GNP) the deficits ranged from 1.3 percent 
to 5.5 percent, and the average was just 
slightly less than 4 percent. In spite of these 
substantial deficits, unemployment in those, 
years ranged from 14.3 percent of the labor 
force to 24.9 percent, and averaged about 19 
percent. 

FOUR SURPLUSES, 10 DEFICITS 

In the 14 years 1949-62 there were 4 
surpluses and 10 deficits. The net total of 
the deficits and surpluses, matched up 
against the total of the gross national pro- 
duction figures for all 14 years, shows an 
average deficit of 0.7 percent of GNP. 

In spite of this much smaller relative 
deficit than in the 1930's the rate of unem- 
ployment was far less and remains far less. 
The range of unemployment was from 2.9 
percent of the labor force in the best year 
to 6.8 percent in the poorest, and the average 
was 5 percent. 

The comparison is a fair one because in the 
1930’s the deficits, except for a couple of the 
early ones, were purposeful. The late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt publicly proclaimed that it is 
today’s deficit which generates tomorrow's 
surplus. He meant that deficits would so 
stimulate business that pretty soon tax col- 
lections would rise enough to cover Govern- 
ment spending. It didn’t happen that way. 
r . ; ^ Ep|l9P.E4N experience . .. 

_ The recent experience of several European 
nations is also useful. One reason is that 
their economic growth in recent years has 
been more rapid than ours. The other is that 
some of the current advice to us, that we 
should run big deficits In order to copy their 
growth rates, comes from over there. 

The following comparisons start with the 
year 1953 because since then the countries 
cited have benefited only very slightly from 
foreign aid," mainly in the earlier years of the 
period. The period covered ends with 1961 
because complete figures aren’t available for 
1962 . 
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. frtoufcBP Ft DEBT . . 

Also governmental deficits are not meas- 
ured in this case by matching revenues 
against expenditures, but by how much the 
outs tanding debts rose, This avoids the 
problem of making sure the various nation* 
use the same accounting methods, 

Starting with the United Slates for a 
basis of comparison, the . increase In debt 
from 1953 through 1961 amounted to only 
0.4 percent of gross national ^production. Bn 
that time the Index of Industrial produc- 
tion — u$ed as a measure of growth in ac- 
tivity because ft Isn’t affected by price 
changes — rose from a 1958-base Index of 97 
to an index of 117, or slightly more than 20 
percent. 

In the case of Prance, the increase in 
debt for the period is 1.7 percent of gross na- 
tional output; and the gain in industrial 
production Is from 66 to 122, or 85 percent. 
The deficits have been relatively larger than 
aura, and the industrial growth much faster , 

• which ’seems to support the backer a of defi- 
. cits. 

IN ITALY, GERMANY 

However, In Italy we find the debt rising 
only h3 percent of gross national product 
ami Industrial production a full 100 percent, 
from 70 to 140. The debt expansion is rela- 
tively smaller than Prance's, yet the produc- 
. ton gain is bigger. 

Amu when we come to Gennany, the debt 
fncreg&e is 0.1 percent of gross natohai 
product, an amount clearly of no conse- 
quence, While tBe production gain Is 92 per- 
' cent, a little better than Prance’s and almost 
aa good as Italy's. 

Xoqktng at some of the figures for Indi- 
vidual years, it Is amusing to note how the 
‘ line of argument can be twisted in two dif- 
ferent ways to ar r ive at precisely opposing 
conclusions. The widest annual gain In the 
Pfench production Index for the whole 
Period took place from 1069 to I960. That 
Wbff too the year in which the Wench Gov- 
fcrntne nt'a debt showed Its smallest Increase 
for the whole period. 

" : JtOW IT" CAN EE ARGUED 

On the baeis of these figures it would be 
possible to argue, In the style of the late 
President Hoos|velt, that It was the deficits 
of' the preceding ‘ years which had generated 
the jiear- surplus dT I960. Hut It would also 
'be possible "to "argue the opposite — that the 
sounder Goy^m^ehJ finances of 1960 were 

The real truth, within limits. Is probably 
that business activity has more to do with 

* controlling Government finances than the 
Other way around. That is, it’s difficult Ec 
balance the budget in depressions, 'and It 
Ought to be easy when business Is good. 

Beyond that, the various sets of figures 
cited above suggest that economic theories 
regarding what can be accomplished by 
^by planned deficits approach the nonsensical 
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effectiveness in tfetpmioing 
whether or not missiles are there. 

The editorial follows; 

Mxsbu.s Count in Cuba 

Cttislte Inspection in Cuba to verify dis- 
mantling of the Soviet missile bases and 
withdrawal of the missiles was the big issue 
last October at the height of the Cuban war 
crisis President Kennedy at that time In- 
sisted on such inspection by the United Na- 
ttorre, in order to be certain that the Rus- 
■ffins. Who Bad lied about everything else, 
actually pulled out their missiles. 

Now, as Mr Kennedy conceded at his re- 
cent press conference, onsite inspection is 
“a dead letter.” "There has been none/’ said 
the President “and I don’t expect to get any." 
What the United States must rely on as a 
substitu te, be added, Is aerial photography. 
The administration bases Ita belief that all 
of the offensive Russian weapons systems 
have been withdrawn on photographic evi- 
dence. 

The. only way to remove all doubt, John 
McCone of the Central Intelligence Agency 
told the Senate, is by inspection of Cuba's 
network of underground caverns and hidden 
storage areas. But Fidel Castro, as Mr. Ken- 
nedy odd. Is not about to grant the United 
fitatea such permission. 

Isit October 27. in an exchange of letters 
with Premier Khrushchev. Mr. Kennedy gave 
tha impression that the Russian had agreed 
to U_N. inspection of his missile withdrawal. 
"As. L read your letter/’ Mr. Kennedy wrote 
Khrushchev, "the Soviets had agreed to U.N. 
supervision of the missile pullout." 

The P resident In his communication chose, 
however, to ignore other aspects of the 
Khrushchev letter. Khrushchev hedged his 
U.N. on-site inspection pledge by calling 
for Castro's approval. He also proposed 
withdrawal of American missiles from Tur- 
key, a condition that the President ignored, 
although he has since ordered their removed. 

On-site inspection has gradually dribbled 
Into the diplomatic background and finally 
dropped out of sight, forgotten by all except 
critics of Mr* Kennedy’s actions. 

As excellent as Is aerial photography, it 
failed to uncover the arrival fn Cuba of 
Khrushchev’s extensive missile system. The 
"missiles were landed secretly and hidden, 
then made a erudfien appearance on the 
October 14 photographs or the Soviet con- 
crete launching pads. 

Forty- two medium -and intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles and 42 IL-28 nuclear 
bombers were counted by the photographers 
leaving Cuba aboard Soviet ships. But only 
30 of the missiles had been counted on our 
above-ground aerial photographs before the 
Russian pullout. Obviously the "hard” in- 
telligence cameras of our photoreconnais- 
sance planes can’t peer Inside Castro’s caves 
and underground storage depots. The time 
for getting onsite inspection In Cuba was 
when Mr. Kennedy had his guns pointed 
down Khrushchev’s throat. 


kiiiile Count in Cuba 
' - EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 

OT EliHub 

IN TUT? HOUSE OF HEFRE5ENTATTV® 

Monday , February 18, 1983 

Mr. McLO$KEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
"Would like to call the attention of the 
Moms to an excellent editorial which ap- 
peared In the Chicago Tribune. It points 
out some pertinent questions should be 
.asked about the flights over Cuba and 


Fanners Manage Half of Private 
Business in the United States 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ODIN LANGEN 

OS MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , February 18, 1963 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
noted some very Interesting statist ics rel- 
ative to the American farmer and would 


like to share them withjny colleagues. 
These statistics appeared in the February 
15, 1963, edition of The Washington 
World. 

The article follows: 

Farmers Manage Halt or Private Business 
in the United States 

Farmers manage half of all the private 
business in the United States according to a 
recent estimate by a noted food economist. 

Dr. Karl Brandt, of Stanford University, 
says that farmers’ assets nearly equal the 
value of all stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Gross income for farmers in 1961 was $49 
billion — nearly as much as the whole U.S. 
defense budget. 

Petroleum Today magazine adds that 4 
of every 10 Jobs in American private enter- 
prise are, in some way, related to agriculture. 

Every farmer keeps 2,5 men busy in town, 
1 to supply him and 1% to process, dis- 
tribute, and sell his products. 

Farmers use four times as much mechan- 
ical horsepower as all U.S. factories put 
together. 

Farmers use more petroleum products than 
any other industry and utilize more electric- 
ity than Chicago, Kansas City, Detroit, 
Houston, and half a dozen other major cities 
combined. 


Address of Hon. Everette MacIntyre, 
Commissioner of the Federal Trade 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOE L. EVINS 

Or TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1963 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Hon. 
Everette MacIntyre, former General 
Counsel of the House Small Business 
Committee* and now a distinguished 
Commissioner of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, recently addressed a meeting of 
the New York Bar Association on "Fair 
Advertising Landmarks/’ 

Commissioner MacIntyre sets out the 
meaning of important cases before the 
Federal Trade Commission on the 25th 
anniversary of the Wheeler-Lea Act con- 
cerned with unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices In commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Commissioner MacIn- 
tyre’s remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record as follows: 

Statement on Fair Advertising Landmarks 
(By Everette MacIntyre) 

INTRODUCTION 

It is fitting that your meeting today cele- 
brates the 26th anniversary of the enact- 
ment of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
and In, that connection commemorates the 
silver anniversary of the Wheeler-Lea amend- 
ment to the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
Indeed, it Is a pleasure to participate with 
you here today In the celebration of the 
sliver anniversary of the Wheeler-Lea Act, 
the act of March 21, 1938, which so greatly 
strengthened the authority of the Federal 
Trade Commission to protect businessmen 
and the public from false advertising and 
other deceptive and unfair acts and prac- 
tices. Everyone recognizes the Wheeler-Lea 
Act as one of the great landmarks for fair 
advertising. 
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The. first three points of the immortal 
preamble to the Legion’s constitution, writ- 
ten by our f ouflding fathers, and familiar 
tp every Legionnaire, express our concern in 
these" words : J . 

cZ g ct \ %p‘ §' ^ cou ntry, we associate our- 
selves together for the following purposes: 

“To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
th© United States of America; to maintain 
law. * and order; to foster and perpetuate a 
100 percent Americanism.”" These are 'but 
the first 3 points of a 10-point code of honor 
and program 6f action which the American 
Legion carries out in’ the fervent hope and 
firm belief that by so doing we help perpetu- 
ate the ideals and principles upon^ which 
America was built and through which she 
has grown and prospered. 

Important to this cause, we believe, is our 
longstanding position of support and en- 
couragement to the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. The American Legion 
has long held that the work of this com- 
mittee Is vital to the security of America, for 
ft provides one of our most authoritative 
sources of information regarding the activity 
* and the identity of those groups and" Individ- 
uals who would destroy us from within. Tn 
the face of well organized and vocal opposi- 
tion to the continuation 6£ the committee^ 
which is working on the 88th Congress, now 
in session, the American Legion stands firm 
in its continued support of the committee. 

There are tliosb who contend that the 
work of the committee violates the constitu- 
tional rights of certain groups and individ- 
uals, In, the opinion of the Legion, those 
who hold this view . confuse liberty with 
license, for we believe the Constitution and 
the law of the lancf are instrumenla for the 
protection of the innocent, and were never 
intended to provide a refuge for the guilty. 

Yet*, we have seen it happen time and 
again, in courtrooms across' the land and 
before congressional committees, where those 
Who would destroy the Constitution and defy 
the law, hide behind the protective features 
of the very documents which" they would 
fender useless if but granted the license 
they seek. 

Through our many positive programs of 
Ameriesmism, the American Legion' devotes 
^ gtlfetantiai part of its total effort to in- 
Sidlling a love of country and a respect' for 
ttiid understanding of the importance of an 
orderly system of government, and the need 
for adherence to the laws of Cod as well as 
the laws of man. 

. . You Legionnaires know bur Americanism 
program Well, for many of you have devoted 
much personal time and effort to one or 
more of these projects to insure thelr suc - 
cess. For the benefit of ndn-Legionnalres 
may t cite a few examples of the scope of 
ernr program. 

During the 1962 American Legion baseball 
season, some 13,891 teams were certified for 
Legion championship competition, providing 
Wholesome f|cr eafi(b'^I r opportunity for a 
quarter of a million boys, who, while learn- 
ing the game of baselmlf undef thb direction 
of American Legionnaire's, ' also learned 

something about' the game of life. f ' 

. Nearly 27,000 boys participated last year 
in American Legion Boys State and Boys 
Nation, These /youngsters, ' who set up and 
operate their own state and national, gov- 
ernments, learn much about our form of 
government by actually performing the 
functions of government under our estab- 
lished system. 7 „ , . * " r . 

More than 3^5,000 high school youngsters 
competed in our Ij9l2 national ^oratorical 
contest, and to be/ .e^gible for competition 
each participant had to be prepared to 
speak on some phase of the Constitution of 
the ttriited year 1 §62/ marked 

the' silver anniversary' of the contest in 
Which well over f mutton youngsters have 


competed over the span of a quarter of a 
century. 

Last year, American Legion posts pre- 
sented more than 27,000 school medal 
awards, in recognition of outstanding schol- 
arship combined with outstanding citizen- 
ship. 

During 1961, the latest year for which 
complete figures are available, American Le- 
gion posts sponsored 4,199 Boy Scout units, 
making the Legion the largest single sponsor 
of the Boy Scout movement outside the com- 
bined churches of America. 

We distributed nearly 100,000 copies of 
“Need a Lift?”, our guide to scholarship op- 
portunities which is designed to help de- 
serving young people further their education. 
* Through our child welfare programs we 
seek to preserve the sanctity of the home, 
and to help build strong bodies to house 
strong minds. 

Yes, my friends, we have accomplished a 
great deal through the years, but we cannot 
relax our efforts for a great deal remains to 
be done. If we should rest on our oars at 
this critical hour in the Nation's history, we 
would soon find ourselves swept to destruc- 
tion by the powerful tides of corruption and 
subversion which we now seek to combat. 

To safeguard this America of ours for to- 
day and for tomorrow is going to require 
the continued best efforts of the Nation’s 
law-enforcement officers, of the American 
Legion, and of all concerned Americans. The 
battle will not be an easy one, but the vic- 
tory will be worth the efforrt, and I am con- 
fident that the ultimate victory will be ours. 


/ Tribute to Former Senator Knowland 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. BARRY G0LDWATER 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday , February 18, 1963 

> Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Knowland Named Citizen of 
Year,” published in the Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune of recent date, being a tribute 
to former Senator William F. Knowland, 
of California. 

. 1 There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

*■ Knowland Named Citizen of Year 

* William F. Knowland, editor and assistant 
publisher of the Tribune, has been named 
Oakland’s “Outstanding Citizen of 1962” for 
his longstanding personal efforts in the field 
nt public service. 

The announcement was made today by 
Judge Homer W. Buckley, chairman of the 
selection committee of the Oakland Inter- 
•Service Club Council and the Oakland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, cosponsors ' of the project. 

• The award will be presented at a civic ban- 
quet Wednesday evening, February 20, at 
Jack London Hall. The event will serve as 
B testimonial to Knowland’s 13 years of serv- 
ice in the U.S. Senate. 

The honor was established by the Inter- 
'S§rvfce Club Council in 1948 to give public 
recognition to citizens who give freely of 
their time, talents, and funds to civic work 
Bnd to inspire others to enter this field of 
service. 

In selecting Knowland for the 1962 award, 
the committee noted that he had a long 
record of devoted personal service In civic 


fljtid welfare projects. His nomination, sub- 
mitted by several groups, included the fol- 
lowing citations of his beyond- the -call-of- 
duty public services In 1962.: 

“As editor, assistant publisher, and gen- 
eral manager of the Oakland Tribune, he 
gave leadership and promotion which car- 
ried a large number of civic and humani- 
tarian projects to success, including the 
rapid transit issue,, and advanced others in- 
cluding the Oakland-Alameda County Col- 
iseum, Inc., multipurpose facility, the Oak- 
land Museums complex, the United Crusade 
and the Boy Scouts campaign for new camp 
facilities. Without this publicity and en- 
couragement, many of these all-important 
projects would have failed. 

“To the solving of Oakland's civic and wel- 
fare problems he gave freely of the vast 
knowledge and experience he attained in a 
political career that was climaxed by his 
selection as the majority leader of the 
world’s most powerful body, the U.S. Senate. 

“His civic roles in‘1962 included: director 
and member of the executive committee of 
the Oakland Chamber of Commerce; vice 
president of Oakland-Alameda County Col- 
iseum, Inc.; chairman of the Regional Com- 
mittee for Better Service at Oakland Inter- 
national Airport; chairman of the Oakland 
Central Business District Committee; fore- 
man of the Alameda County Grand Jury; 
member of the board of directors of Califor- 
nia State Chamber of Commerce; member 
board of governors, Bay Area Council; and 
key roles in a host of other committees and 
organizations that worked for a bigger and 
better. Oakland and for the welfare of the 
citizenry.” ' ' .... 

Among the past recipients of this award 
are Willie Osburn, Thad McCarty, Raymond 
H. Miller, Mrs. Carl E, Whitehouse, Jack 
Fitzpatrick, the late Henry Kaiser, Jr., Nat 
Levy, Charles F.. Howards, and William 
Alberipni. 
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Where Is Our Victory Now? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

- , , Monday, February 18, 1968 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House 
to an excellent editorial which appeared 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of Janu- 
ary 28, 1963. This editorial points out 
that the “victory” purportedly scored in 
Cuba has now been wiped out by re- 
mounting of a Soviet armed camp 
atmosphere in Castroland. 

The article is as follows : 

Where Is Our Victory Now? 

President Kennedy has denied that a new 
Soviet military buildup is under way in 
Cuba. He thus contradicts Senators Keat- 
ing; and Lausche, a number of columnists 
and Cuban exile leaders. 

Yet it was much the same sources that 
warned a deaf America for weeks and months 
that Russian rockets were pouring into 
Cuba. Kennedy and his administration 
Sloughed off the reports then as they are 
doing now. Is the President wrong again? 

After hearing Secretary of State Rusk on 
Friday at a closed meeting of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Senator Aiken 
of Vermont said he believed, “Russia has 
built an enofmousiy strong ' military and 
political base in Cuba, much stronger than 
it was 6 months ago.” 

..Vi 
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Senator Symington also expressed serious 
concern ov6r the large Soviet air complex In 
Cuba. * V 

The size and nature of the reported buildup 
indicate that a successful apeak attack from 
Cuba could incinerate the Southeastern 
United States, 

Complete congressional investlgaiion 
should be Imperative, 

Senator Keating argues that ^official Gov- 
ernment sources” confirm his reports, Castro 
Is now "10 times better equipped" militarily 
than he was last spring, the New Tork" Re- 
publican charges. 

Russia Is building highly sophisticated 
ground and air defenses, Soviet encampments 
are being relocated and strengthened, and 
Soviet experts are directing Cubans m the 
construction of underground depots, 
hapgars, and runways, according to the New 
York Times news service. The dispatch also 
Stated Soviet troops are working on other 
Sites closed to Cuban personnel. 

Underground hangars are for what. Hr. 
Kennedy? The answer is apparent. 

There are at least 100 Mid fighters In* 
Cuba. They can be fitted with atomic 
bombs. 

The buildup also involves tanks, guns, 
amphibious vehicles, planes and torpedo 
boats. When do these become offensive, Mr' 
Kennedy? When the boats and planes rake 


a Latin Apierlqan coast and the amphibians 
land troops on some Latin shore? Aik any 

defensive 


land troops 

marine if an amphibian is a 
vehicle? ,, 

Cuba Is again building up frightening 
ermamen^lth Castro holding an American 
pledge got to invade. Wbf re » Mr. President, 
' ory now? 


j/out i 






Partisan Attacks on Foreign Policy — Bi- 

P artisan Policy Should Be Maintained 

EXTENSION OF mMAR&S 

HON. J0£ L, EVIHS 

: & I XKNXB fflCE 

in tre rouse of Representatives 

Monday, February 18, 1963 

Mr.' BVJHS. Mr: Speyer, recently 
there have been several vicious attacks 
Upon President Kennedy and his f oreign 
pdficy. These attacks made during re- 
cent political speeches obviously have 
been for partisan rather than for con- 
structive purposes. 

The Nashville Tennessean in a recent 
edition carried an article by Mr, James 
Heston of the New York Times News 
Service, pointing out that the criticism 
w of President Kennedy’s foreign policy is 
getting somewhat out of hand. Heston 
goes oh to show that the unity that has 
existed behind the President previously 
has how somewhat disintegrated, not be- 
cause the President has failed, but be- 
cause he has been successful in various 
areas bf our Nation^ policy of foreign 
atfalra, 

Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this articlp be reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record. 

The article follows ; 

Foreign Policy Critics Getting Out or 

H AND 

, (By Jamas Heston) 

~ Washington.— liie criticism of President 
Kennedy's foreign policy is now getting a 
little out of hand. 
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No doubt mistakes of tactics and even of 
taste have been made recently over the ban- 
tiling^ of Cuba, Canada, Britain, and France, 
but In the broadest sense, the President is 
in trouble now, not because bis major for- 
eign policies have failed but because they 
are succeeding. 

France and Canada are not refusing to 
accept UR. nuclear weapons because they 
feel that Kennedy has weakened the West, 
hut precisely because they think the West 
Is relatively so strong that they can now 
follow a more independent policy and risk 
division within the alliance. 

The unity that existed behind the Presi- 
dent when he risked war to get the Soviet 
missiles out of Cuba has vanished, not be- 
cause he failed to get the missiles and 
bombers out, but precisely because he got 
them out and is now safe to turn around 
and argue about the secondary issue of the 
Soviet troops. 

Britain did not refuse to accept De Gaulle’s 
terms for entrance into the Common Mar- 
ket because of any weakness In Washington, 
but precisely because it preferred to go along 
with the United States and the Atlantic 
Oommmunity rather than with De Gaulle 
and an inward -looking Europe. 

The paradox of the present situation is 
that everything in the cold war remains 
about the same as it was at the beginning 
of the year, yet everything seems different. 

De Gaulle was refusing to cooperate with 
Washington and London on the defense and 
organization of Europe long before his fa- 
mous press conference. He has since empha- 
sized and formalized his opposition, but the 
opposition was there before. 

Much the same can be said about Canada. 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker was refusing to 
accept the United States nuclear warheads 
long before the State Department stumbled 
clumsily into an internal Canadian squab- 
ble; the only new thing is that he has now ^ 
made an election Issue out of Washington's ' 
awkward efforts to clarify the facts. 

This does not mean.tnat formalizing the 
differences doesn't change anything. As 
Dean Acheson says, "a married couple may 
separate In private, but It makes a differ- 
ence if ^ey start fighting in public and head 
for Reno. ' 

The question now is whether the Kennedy 
administration could have done anything to 
avoid the split with De Gaulle, the* fight with 
Canada, and the present situation In Cuba. 
Much, can be said on both sides of all three 
questions, and the President is certainly not 
blameless. 

He first stumbled into Cuba and then mis- 
judged Moscow’s offensive policy there. It 
may be that he should now be considering a 
blockade of that island to get the Soviet 
troops out; that is a matter of opinion. But 
the critics are going beyond or behind all this 
to imply what they have not proved; namely, 
that the President made a deal with Khru- 
shchev to scrap the missile bases In Turkey 
and Italy; and beyond this, that the Soviets 
now have offensive missiles hidden In Cuba. 

These last are charges of stupidity, bad 
faith, or worse, and should either be proved 
or withdrawn. There is plenty of material on 
the Cuban issue for hard, fair criticism, and 
Kennedy's handling of the offensive buildup 
ia Cuba justifies plenty of skepticism, but 
implications of Becret deals and concealed 
weapons confuse, and weaken the country 
unless' they are supported with evidence. 

The psychology of the opposition to Presi- 
dent Kennedy here is clear enough. First, 
it irf the duty of the opposition to oppose. 
Also. Kennedy clobbered the Republicans 
in the last presidential campaign with the 
charge that they had debased the Nation’s 
"prestige" overseas. % 

In this situation, the Republicans are nat- 
urally eager to pounce on him when he 
roughs up our Canadian neighbor* or mis- 
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judges De Gaulle's intentions, and all this 
Is fair enough. 

But the thing has to be kept in perspec- 
tive, For the conflict with a nation’s ene- 
mies Is more important than the quarrels 
with its allies, and on balance, the conflict 
with the Communists is not going too badly. 

None of the apocalyptic horrors of the 
pessimists about Berlin, the Congo, or Viet- 
nam has transpired. None of Moscow’s "in- 
evitable victories” In Africa, southeast Asia, 
or the Middle East has taken place. If De 
Gaulle is awkward for Kennedy. Mao Tse- 
tung is no obedient servant of Khrushchev. 

Meanwhile, fear in the Western Alliance 
has abated, and without fear a whole new 
set of problems has arisen, requiring new 
policies and new criticism. Yet the whole 
alliance Is not falling apart and 17,000 Rus- 
sians are not about to conquer the Western 
Hemisphere. 

“We have to learn to live with these prob- 
lems in Cuba and elsewhere,” the President 
has said. And this of course, is precisely 
the difficulty. For the American people 
don’t want to learn to live with their prob- 
lems or with the Russians, especially in 
Cuba. They want them to go away, all of 
them, apd immediately, if not sooner. 



a a felty Political Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday , February 18, 1963 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
this morning's issue of the Washington 
Post appeared an article by Marquis 
Childs entitled, ’'Cuba Is Risky Political 
Issue," 

In my judgment, the well written col- 
umn points out the difficulties attendant 
to the fact that Cuba today is under the 
control of the Communists. The prob- 
lem does not lend Itself to easy and sim- 
ple solutions. The column is very 
thought-provoking. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record for the benefit of 
Members of Congress who might not 
have read it previously. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

l From the Washington Post, Feb. 18, 1963] 
Cuba Is Risky Political Issue 
(By Marquis Childs) 

American policy makers are currently re- 
viewing every front in the cold war as the 
premises of only yesterday no longer seem 
valid. But, above all, in Cuba the review 
has an urgency that reflects the tangle of 
politics and power, both national and Inter- 
national, threatening to bring another con- 
frontation at least as grave as that of last 
October. 

The way out is far from clear. President 
Kennedy in his private correspondence with 
Chairman Khrushchev has ptat great empha- 
sis on the danger of allowing up to 17,000 
Soviet troops to continue to build up a bas- 
tion of communism 90 miles from America's 
shores. 

.It Is npt ruled out that paost of these troops 
wifi be withdrawn and their departure veri- 
fied. This U, however, a hope fading fast 
as time runs out. 
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7 Oil March 18 ih?‘ Pijspent goes to Costa 
Rica to n>eet with the lix ^ntr^^Amerlca^ ^ 
Presidents/ 'Ifae^refe^^ of 

Venezuela’s PresTdent Romuto Betancourt * 
points up the peril of subversion exported 
from the Cuban Bastion. It is this peril that 
./underscores the weakness in the administra- ~ 
tion position. 

Put as simply as possible, the/ facts seem 
to be ; Cuba is not a military threat to the 
United States arid to talk as though' It" were ~ 
is a disservice to ^a^iona! -W$lZ-. But It is / 
a threat to the hemisphere^ and with the 
continuing deterioration in /many areas in 
Latin America this endangers the whole 
structure that the /Alliance for Brogress is 
designed to underwrite. '* 

/therefore, serious consideration is being 
given to a new resolution to ’be brought be- * 
fore the ppunclj /of The Orgahizatlon of 
American States, 7 ‘Pbls 'woufd "go a" step 
beyond the unanimous OA£f declaration of 
last October in' that , it would/ And the 
presence or Soviet troops to be aT danger to 
the entire hemisphere. / /////. 7 / / 

The way woulHoe open for a new Blockade 
of Cubi The 

American ^officials directly concerned, would 
be for approval by ’at least two -thirds of 
the member states' Five of the twenty-one 
liatin-American /couhtries-^Wfexicb/ Chile, 
Brazil, Uruguay, ^ dip- 

lomatic relation^ with the/ Castro regime. 

They might hot go along. 1 ~ ’ 

But since this would bp a direct con- ^ 
f rontation between//the two * gla fits ,/ with / 
hdiree f relatiohsETp to the hem- 

LJ ~ ight also support the resolu- 

’ifd be'saying in. effect, ‘let’s 

_fit.” " - 

ation is the presence in this 
r ‘ to 200,000 Cubans who have 
tier than endure the tyranny/ 
ro Fegime. They ^d/I^eayih^ all / 
their, possessions behind thenf and often in 
great danger. But as almost invariably 
happens they have broken up into bitterly 
antagonistic factions'’ and their factionalism 
is reflected in the politics of Cuba in 'this 
country. . ’/" 777 .‘77! 

The exiles range from those who, in effect, 
demand that the United States take direct ' 
military action to r$Se OT prop^T W W/ 

. previous owner s^-to those " who were / with 
Castro in his sweeping reforms up to' the 
point when the’ Communists took command. ” 
It is not hard Toy exile spokesmen to get to 
‘Members of Congress. They have informa- 
tion out of Cuba which they believe, al- 
though from all Indications the Russians are / 
guarding their own military enclaves and the 
only Cubans admitted are laborers carefully 

screened. ._ . . \ _ .7,7/7*;* / 7 

There is an unhappy analogy here with 
What happened after China’ fell to coriimu- * 
nlsm in 1949-50.. Chinese exiles, some of / 
whom had benefited hugely from the graft' 
that accompanied large-scale aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek, exerteda greatinfluenceonAmeri- ” 
can policy. Among:’ 

7 pathetic to the plight of homeless exiles such 
pressures work/pn public opinion and one 
result is that our jown immediate national , 
interest is Iosjb sight of. 

•This. Is not to say that the Republicans, 
and Democrats, attacking the administration^ 
on Cuba are misguided or insincere. Senator'" 
Kenneth 

proved right after “the Cuban missile" crisis^ 
broke, into the/open /wlth^ 

Tv speech of October 0" ’ " “ ' 

a But, khpfijiey 'tjfec i^n^fe 'alwqys just' around’ 
the corner and fn anera in/ which domestic/ 
T issues sepm to have been erod^/away it is’ 
tempting to findfV woak spof wSCTe''emdtibhs' 
can be easily played upon. IrTthe I960 Ken- 
nedy camp aigiT tHe'^mTssITe " gap n 'was an" 
emotional, ploy. As ''we* have'subs'equehtly 
4 learned, the’ ‘ ‘missile gap” was a' myth. / 

. The more CuSabecqipes ernbedded in do-, 
mestic politics the more difficult it win be 



to put an end to a situation of the utmost 
seriousness. With “who lost Cuba?” as a 
major issue next year, the emotions of the 
past will obscure the grim realities and neces- 
sities of the present, 


Milestone in Atomic Age 



Z ; EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

; HON. BARR ATT O’HARA 

, * QF ILLINOIS / 

- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 11, 1963 

'■* Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today there is being celebrated at the 
University of Chicago another milestone 
in . the atomic a ge . The ' countr y will 
never forget the service of that noble 
group of scientists who, at the University 
of Chicago, started the development of 
the mighty force of atomic energy that 
would develop the future of mankind. 

/ Arthur J. Snider is the able and 
knowledgeable science writer of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. He tells so well the 
story of today’s anniversary observance 
that I am extending my remarks to in- 
clude his article, in a recent edition of 
the Chicago Daily News, as follows: 

U. of C. To Mark Another Milestone of 
' Atomic Age — Plan To 'Observe First 
/ Weighing of Plutonium 

.(By Arthur J. Snider)’ 

-That Chicago was the birthplace of the 
first atomic chain reaction is known the 
world over, but few are aware of another 
atomic distinction — the purification and 
weighing of the first manmade element, 
plutonium. 

•* The production, an amount no larger than 
a speck of dust, was found to weigh one 
ten-millionth of an ounce. It would have 
takfen 900,000 such specks to equal the 
weight of a dime. 

" From that submicroscopic beginning, the 
U.S. Government went on to build huge 
secret plants to process plutonium as the 
atomic bomb fuel. 

“ This biggest scale-up in history^gambled 
that the chain reaction experiment, to take 
place some 3 months later, would be 
successful. 

-* Next Monday, a belated 20th anniversary 
observance of the first weighing of pluto- 
nium will be held on the University of Chi- 
cago campus. 

65 Among those to take part in the daylong 
symposium are the two Nobel prize-winning 
codiscoverers of plutonium. Dr. Glenn T. Sea- 
borg, now Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and Dr. Edwin M. McMillan, 
director of the Lawrence Radiation Labora- 
tory, University of California, Berkeley. 

* Plutonium was discovered at Berkeley in 
1941 by Seaborg and his associates. It could 
not be seen. It was identifiable only by its 
radioactive characteristics. 

* Samples of uranium oxide, from which the 
plutonium was obtained by bombardment in 
an atom-smashing cyclotron, were sent to the 
University of Chicago where the wartime 
Metallurgical Laboratory had been estab- 
lished. 

* In room 405 of George Herbert Jones Lab- 
oratory, 5747 South Ellis, scientists on August 
18, 1942, saw through a microscope the first 
pure compound of plutonium. It was 
weighed on September 10. 

~ As part of the observance Monday, a plaque 
will be hung bn the door of room 405 to note 
the event. 

■f : ;• • • T 


Plutonium has made 'possible the growth 
of the atomic energy program. Without it, 
scarce fissionable material would be limited 
largely to weapons. 

The only other sighiflcaht'source bf fission- 
able material is uranium 235, which con- 
stitutes less than 1" percenif of natural ura- 
nium. But much of the remaining 99 per- 
cent can be converted into plutonium in a 
so-called breeder reactor. __ 

” The promise df breeder reactors is to in- 
crease greatly the available fuel supply, mak- 
ing nuclear electric power more economic. 

Last November 28, Argonne National Lab- 
oratory achieved the first self-sustaining 
chain reaction using plutonium as a fuel in 
power producing. 

The 28.7 kilograms of plutonium fuel was 
more than 10 billion times the amount 
weighed at the University of Chicago two 
decades ago. 

Plutonium was used in space flight as the 
“atomic battery” to generate electricity 
aboard the navigational satellite, Transit 
IV-A. Plutonium reactors are being looked 
to as the power source for distant space 
flights. ' 


“Little Giant” in House— Carl Bert Albert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON ROBERT A. EVERETT 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 18, 1963 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Tennessee are very proud of our distin- 
guished majority leader, Carl Bert 
Albert. 

There appeared on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 14, in the Chattanooga Times, an 
outstanding newspaper not only of Ten- 
nessee but of the Nation as well, a won- 
derful article relative to our leader. It 
was so well written that I felt I should 
bring it to the attention of the Congress. 

The article follows: 

“Little Giant” in House — Carl Bert Albert 

Washington. — Carl Bert Albert, the Dem- 
ocratic majority leader of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is a quiet, scholarly legislator ’ 
who seldom raises his voice in vigorous de- 
bate. But when he does sound off he packs 
a load of ammunition that commands the 
respect of all his colleagues regardless of 
party affiliation. For he is a Phi Beta Kappa 
honors winner, a Rhodes scholar with two 
advanced degrees, a self-taught linguist, a 
masterly grassroots politician, a tournament 
bridge player, a serious student of history 
and a product of a small cotton farm and 
coal mining background. 

Moreover, it is a common saying in the Con- 
gress that “nobody’s mad at Carl” — a tribute 
from his fellow Representatives to the fact 
that he has few if any enemies. And the poli- 
ticians among them recognize that it’s hard 
to beat a candidate with that kind of record. 

He comes from the 'Little Dixie section of 
Oklahoma— the southeastern corner of the 
State, just north of Texas and west of Arkan- 
sas. There he Is billed as “the little giant 
from Little Dixie,” a reference to the fact 
that while he is only 5 feet, 4 inches tall, 
he has a big voice on the hustings and de- 
livers his speeches with a fiery and flamboy- 
ant style. 

Albert was born on May 10, 1908, one of 
five children of Ernest Homer Albert, a small 
cotton farmer and coal miner. He was 
born at McAlester but grew up on the cotton 
farm near a place then called Bug Tussle, 
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but now known a* Flowery Mound, His 
father also worked In nearby cool mines. 

Albert attended Flower Mound rural 
school and McAlester High School, where his 
scholarship and campus activity won him the 
class presidency. In 1927 he entered the 
University of Oklahoma to major In political 
whence. He became active ha j^bftt;lng and 
won the National OratoricaJ Championship 
of 1928 with a prize of 11,500. 

. At college he was president of the student 
council in his sanjqr year. 'He was chosen 
for Phi Beta Kappa, 'honorary scholastic 
society, and won a Rhodes scholarship which 
enabled him to sLu*? fo^Xiaar* ajt Ox- 
ford University wnere he Cook degrees in 
Jurisprudence and In civil law. t 

He was admitted to the fyx, In Gkl&kpma 
and practiced with the Pederal Houspig Ad- 
minlstratlon in Oklahoma Latex he 

Joined the legal staff of the Ohio CftTObV ha 
1941 he enlisted In the Army as a private, 
■#dn a Bronze Star for merltQxiqus service In 
the Pacific and was discharged In 1940 with 
the rank of heutexmntcoiqnijr sgme 

year he won election to life cbnjreMlonal 
seat, with the campaign slogan **Prom a cabin 
in the cotton to Congress.'* 

MOVED UP IK im 

In 1955 he was made majority whip in 
Congress and in January Iw^JT he became 
the majority leader when Representative 
John w. McCoemack, of M^ssii^usetts, 
moved from that post to the speakership of 
the Hoqaa on the death of gam Rayburn of 
Texas. 

Albert spends long hours on his job at the 
Congress, but he enjoys Masonic and Jdethod- 
1st Church affairs when the ^ lime allqwB. 
For relaxation he plays tournament bridge, 
r?ads extensively in history and polishes up 
h[4 fluent command of Spanish' by listening 
to recordings and reading and practicing 
the language. ^ ~ *• ■ 

^Albert dresses conservatively and projects 
His nonaggresslve nature in everything he 
does. He always seems to have a worried 
hx|k on his face, but h is hair fesUU \xqvn 
and his manners are gentle and courteous. 
Among intimates he exhibits an impressive 
JXi for xaijnicry. 

"While on Army* duty In Washington In 
the, war years he met and married the fanner 
Mfes Mary Sue Green Harmon of Columbia, 
BjC, They have two children, Mary Prances, 
14, and David Ernest. 8, 


Lithuanian Independence Day 

v .. speech 

HON. DONALD G. BR0TZMAN 

WT COLORADO 

- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVEp 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 

. ' Mr, BR6TZMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
wars of tSie 20th. century harp played a 
major role in Hie lives pi the wodcFs na- 
tions* but for the Lithuanians they have 
been drastic, turning points.. After 120 
years of subjugation by the Russian 
czars, this Baltic country emerged from 
the First World War as an independent 
nation.. The 45th annivprsaiy of this, 
happy event Is being celebrated this 
month. Unfortunately, the Lithuanian 
Republic did not outlive the peace. For 
the second time it became a battleground 
In the struggle between Germans and 
Bussians. After World War I the Uthu- 
jhian s had been able to free themselves 
tcom a Russia tom internally by revolu- 


tion and weakened by the war effort, but 
she Russians of 1945 were much more 
powerful and held Eastern Europe in an 
iron grip. 

Lithuania thus remained under the 
Russian yoke as a constituent republic 
of the TJ.S.S.R. The story of the post- 
war period has been one of Increasing 
regimentation imposed by the Central 
Soviet Government, infiltration by Rus- 
sians, and suppressions of religious and 
cultural freedoms. If the First World 
War meant national liberation for the 
Lithuanians, the Second World War 
msant enslavement.. ThJ^ is a lessor* 
which we must all keep in mind as we 
work toward the establishment of a 
lasiiflg peace. 


Overwhelming Majority of Accidents 
Are Caused by Drivers 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

BON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 

or VLoanu. 

IK THE SENATE OF THE UNTIED STATES 
Monday , February 18, 1963 

Mr. SMATHfiRS. Mr. President* on 
February 7, 1981 Mr. William H. G. 
France, president of the National As- 
sociation for Stock Car Auto Racing, 
Inc., delivered an address before the 
Beavers’ Club at the Detroit Athletic 
Club. Mr. France, who makes a great 
Contribution to the automobile field, is 
not only an outstanding citizen, but in 
the particular area of safety oh the 
highways and matters relating to auto- 
mobiles, particularly racing cars, he is 
the preeminent expert that we have in 
the United States. In his speech Mr. 
France discussed the numerous reasons 
why the national image of the automo- 
bile industry needs to be changed in re- 
gards to accidents. Mr. France stated 
that the American public should be 
tau g ht that the .overwhelming majority 
oTaecidents steins from the drivers them- 
selves and not from any faults of the 
machines. 

Mr . France also expressed the im- 
portance and commonsense of advertis- 
ing automobiles on the strength of their 
their peijtoxmancp. Ris re- 
marks are based upon his many years of 
etperlence In the neTI. Iask unanimous 
consent that his address be printed in 
tha Appendix nf the Recoup. 

Tfcere being no objection, the remarks 
v^ere ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ord as follows; 

OvEBWHXL^iwa MAaoarrx or Accjqxkts Arb 
_ , ... Caubhc BT Dwyrtft 

. .JJMtm by william H. a. France) 

Air. President, Mr. Toastmaster, and mem- 
bers of the Beaver 6, it U a great pleasure to 
have bean Invited to meet you, and to be 
here today, and I want to thank you for hav- 
ing me. Maybe, I needed a change from all 
the Warm Florida weather. Actually, I be- 
11 eve aU of us need occasionally to leave our 
personal vantage points. If for no other rea- 
son than to sharpen our perspectives. And, 
X thank you for giving me that opportunity. 

Now, I have a, request to make. It’s an 
unusual one, but I believe after you hear it, 


all of yoxi wiU agree with me that it is rea- 
sonable, and makes a great deal of sense. 

I would like to ask that the swimming 
pool — this one right here along side us — be 
drained. If not to the bottom, then down to 
two or three inches. 

Let me explain: 

I read a speech a few weeks ago, that was 
delivered to & group of advertising men, 
which not only scared me, but set me to 
thinking. Some of you might possibly have 
heard the speech, or read it in the papers. 

The talk was made by a man prominent in 
the automobile industry, and in It this 
gentleman almost came to tears over the 
speed of automobiles and the glamorization 
of automobiles and their speed. He inti- 
mated, if intimated Is strong enough a word, 
that fast cars were unsafe, that fast cars 
we~e largely responsible for automobile ac- 
cidents and fatalities, and that to glamorize 
a fast car was as dangerous as scattering 
ground glass in a kindergarten sand lot. 

Only passing mention was made at the 
generally accepted belief that the people 
Who drive cars — not the cars — are responsi- 
ble for the great majority of accidents. 
People were safe, sound and sensible, the 
speech implied, but not cars. Government 
regulation of cars. Government restriction 
on automobile manufacturers, were hinted 
at. More than hinted at. 

Well, if the speaker was right — and I am 
positive he was as wrong as smoking in 
church — then we must assume that all in- 
animate objects are dangerous and offer a 
dice threat to life. JE _. 

.Like, this swimming pool. It % 

drained to protect people from it. fv 
drained, then made so shallow that 
leap up and drown us. It is pocsibte — if 
the man was right about cars — thgjOf*.. 
Government will forbid pools that at£ fffiflr 
4 Inches deep, and a manufacturer of pools 
who glamorizes them will be punished. The 
Government might go so far as to order 
lakes drained, river channels limited to a few 
feet in depth, wells and springs dried up and 
bathers allowed to enter the ocean only dur- 
ing low tide. 

On the subject of safety, I believe I can say 
that few men in the country are more con- 
cerned with automobile safety than I. As 
ft director of NASCAR racing activities in 
the United States. I suppose it is believed 
that speed and more speed is our chief ob- 
jective. That isn’t, true. We spend much 
more time on safety measures, building 
against accidents, than we do on speed. 
Frankly, we would be out of business with- 
out safety. 

In 1962 NASCAR sanctioned, assisted and 
kept complete records on more than 1,200 
competitive racing events all over the coun- 
try. What do you think the average speed 
of the winners of these 1,200 races was? 
Take a guess— 150 miles an hour? 120? 
100? 95? Nope. Much too high. The aver- 
age speed in 95 percent of these races was 
under 60 miles an hour. 

On January 20 of this year, NASCAR di- 
rected the Riverside. Calif., 500 miles NASCAR 
road race, which was won by Dan Gur- 
ney In a 1963^4 Ford. Gurney, one of the 
world’s top drivers, won at a speed under 
90 miles per hour (84.9). Every manufac- 
turer in the United States — and I repeat 
every manufacturer— makes a car that will 
travel as fast as that. 

If they didn't, their cars wouldn’t be safe. 
That’s right, wouldn’t be safe. A car has to 
be capable of that speed, or better, to have 
the horsepower for the acceleration needed 
to enter and travel, on the existing free- 
ways and turnpikes of this country. And 
these expressways, in the future, are going 
to require even better performance on the 
part of American cars. 

Gentlemen, something that greatly con- 
cerns me is the fact that no one has ever 
adequately gotten across to the newspapers 
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eign-tralned mdtflta who pow an stud ent 
leader* are obviously not bona Jiffs stud* Jit*. 

Boms demands of this reformis t group a re 
fieen reas onab le, such ss more gover nment 
f uihIb tar education and law diverted to the 
pockets at offlehvi*, elimination eff t uition m 
public schools, scholarships Tor deserving 
'students, and more Teeilstie erirticulu m . 
This type of demand presumably has the 
support of the entire student b ody . 

The same university group spearheaded ac- 
tion in a student congre® tn Tkoembw to 
seek the pennar|pTit neutralisation ot the 
Republic of Panama. The studen ts mad e a 
formi fl req uest to the Pan eras Government 
to have tin United Hattons proclaim the per- 
manent neutrality of the Republic of Pan- 
ml guarantee the neutralization of the 
Panama Canal. 

th# students said the Panama Carnal v»» 
built to bring together all nation* for in- 
ternational good and that this could be 
done only through maintenance of peace said 
good tetettons. They contended that the 
msence or U.S. military forces to to* Canal 
Zone was detrimental to the stated purpo® 
of the Panama Canal and made It a '‘risk 
eone" and invited enemy attack. 

Borne observers here see this student de- 
mand as a Communist- or Oaatro-influenced 
attempt to get United Nations action to re- 
move long-established U5. Army, Navy, and 
Air Parse establish menta from the Canal 
Zone and to reduce the military influence 
of the United Stales in Latin America. 


l«jt or the confrontation over offensive 
-weapons tn 1163. It may take Congress to 
smoke that out. ^ ^ 

There should be an investigation by a re- 
sponsible committee, preferably th e Sen ate 
Committee on Porelgn Relations. A partisan 
Investigation by Senator Rv*a*rt TJnxstw, 
Republican of Illinois, and hie Senate Re- 
publican Pdllcy Committee la not desirable 
In this delicate matter. Hetther is a rush <ff 
everybody to get Into the act. 

Yet this seems to be what i s ha ppeni n g. 
Ilfs not Just Bnmsvw. Senator tea*** 
Idem kb, De moc r a t of Oregon, has scheduled 
hearings before his "Latin American Affairs 
Subcommittee starting today. senator 
Bsaav Oolo watts. Republican of Arisons, 
plans an Investigation by the Armed Service# 
Committee, of which Senator Richakd B. 
Russaix. Democrat of Geo rgia, la chairman 
anrt Ooldwatb is a member. 

The public needs to know, officially. from 
official sources, what is going on (with pri- 
vate source* as a supplement and a yard- 
stick) . The best way t* for a cong ression al 
committee to get statements and answers to 
questions f r o m high administration portals. 
But one committee Is enough. . 
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Wlut Goes on in Cnb»? 
extension op remarks 

HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEM 

Of IOWA 

IN THE HOUSB OF RHPRB8BNTATT VbS 
Mandat. February IS, X9SS 

l Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
H ka to «all the Attention of the Bouse 

«a excellent editorial which appeared 
ta the Des Moines Regiater of Jaan- 
107 38. 1963. This editorial discusses the 
need for an investigation of the admin- 
MnttonW handling of the Cuban altua- 
don. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Wha* go*s cat m Otm*T 

Americans hod hoped that after the forced 
removal of floret rWTmalve weapon* from 
Ckiba, the Savlet Government would quietly 
and, gradually reduce also its defensive mili- 
tary manpower and equipment on the big 
Island ftO mltea off U.B. ah ores. Instead, new 
shipments -of arm* have gone la, and the ala- 
able remaining Soviet military force* there 
have been regrouped and their e ncampm ents 
strengthened, and they are teaching Cubans 
to operate the new equipment. 

Information about the new shipments and 
the new construction come# from Tad Saule 
of the Ifew York Times through private 
reports from Havana, leaks from US. Gov- 
ernment officials, and from speeches by Sena- 
te* kckhttu B. Keatijhi, Republican of 
New York. 

In such a vital matter, thU la not the best 
way for the public to become Informed. 
Saule and X*attnq are entitled to credit for 
their enterprise and outspokenness. But the 
Government itself ought to he reporting from 
time to time on the results of the survefl- 
laaoe which It has continued ever since wtiH 
before last fair* Cuban crisis. The blockade 
ended November 20. The watch did not 
Perhaps, the enterprise of Bsulc and KkAsnro 
will smoke out the mdminiatraUoa. 

Tlie public has never really had the full 
story of either the Bay of Pigs invasion o« 
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extension op remarks 

HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


m THff 8RHAT* OF TH* UNIT'S) OTATRB 

Monday, February II* 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
Members of the Senate are well aware 
that tha Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
along with many others of our v ete r a ns 
organisations, have Jong recognised the 
fundamental and continuing dangers 
pull by a Red Cuba. I would like to 
tevtte the attention «f the Senate to » 
statement recently made by the com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Mr. Byron Gentry. This 
statement goes to the heart of the issues 
Involved, painting out that cute of Cas- 
tro's and Soviet Russia's prime purposes 
in their Caribbean machin ations is to 
force the united States to renegotiate its 
Tense on the Guantanamo Nava! Base. 
Mr. Gentry Tightly points mrt: 

Th • only thing Involved In the Issue of 
UJS. control over Guantanamo Bay is the 
security of our country and that is not ne- 
gotiable. 

1 commend his state me n t to the Sen- 
ate's attention. 1 ask that the state- 
ment be printed in the Appendix of the 
Rccosd. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

Xaxsab Citt, Mo.— Byron B. Gentry, Pasa- 
dena, Calif, national commander In chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, today urged that any negotia- 
tions that might be going on between tbs 
United States Russia or Cuba regarding 
4 b* US. base in Guantanamo be Immediately 
halted. 

M Wt believe. M Commander Gentry 

m &m only Involved hi the iaaue 
of the US. control over Guantanamo Bey Is 
the security of our country and that is not 
negotiable.** 

2004/06/23 


Commander tn Chief Gentry added, T^ 
most persistent demand of 1 ho Soviet UnW 
and Castro's Red Cuba stnoe the beglnnlf 
of the Cuban missile ertri* ha* been Tor u 
withdrawal from Guantanamo Bay- Tfccrf 
no doubt but what the diplomatic mammy 
lng by Russia and Cuba is designed to fC 
She United States to negotiate conceit 
-this base so vital to out security, and 
all of the Americas. It is abundantly i 
now, the Communists wont the United 6f 
out of Guantanamo Bay- They know, 
full U,8. control of Guantanamo Bay f 
sentlal to the defense of the Caribbean 
Oulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic apprj 
to Panama against the Increasing enc? 
ment of Red submarines m that are* 
withdrawal from Guantanamo would 1 
Virtually impossible for the United 8f 
t*sure the maintenance of the Atlan 
lanes between Worth and South Amei 
Continuing. Commander Gentry «flj 
United States hM no reason for irpq 
to anyone for our position *t OumJ 
Bay. WS are there by virtue of a n 
rived at treaty between the Unlte< 
and the Government of Cuba nego t 
X 9 p 3 . it Is particularly not* wort] 
these treaty arrangements were reefll 
treaty In 1»B4 between the Uni ted St 
Guba. The United States Is, in everj 
living up to its obligations under tbl 
The agreement is imperturbable an^ 
be terminated unilaterally. 1 

«It is the firm conviction of the VI 
our Nation should resolutely reject 
of thwe arrogant Communist d*m( 
t» to negotiate our use of Guantana 
Tf the United States bends to such M 
sure, our Nation will quickly lose tbj 
It has gained as a result of Frertd* 
nedy’s direct and fordeful hAndhnj 
Cuban missile Issue. 

"To give up Guantanamo would 1 
be a lose to the United States of * 

Ically important base, but such a V 
be compounded by the fa ct th at as i 
sailed out, Russian submarines 1 1 

Guantanamo would quickly be 
from Which Soviet submarines oou 
the Caribbean and prowl the UB. 
the Gulf of Mexico and our ««*t cc 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars 1 
ported President Kennedy** slow 
bar 1W3, that *ws must make it J 
Castro once and for all that we m 
our naval base at Guantanamo j 
circumstances/ ” 


Yoatk Eaqjlofwa* 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HERMAN TOIL 

OS* TCWWVTCVAWUL 

tS TBS HOUSE OF RXPEH3|GNTATl VI 
Monday , February li, 196 1 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, Freaid 
Kennedy’s special message of Febni 
14 on our Nation^ youth included a a 
tion on youth employment. The Pn 
dent referred to programs which wo 
provide useful jobs and training 
young persons who need them. 1 
1904 budget recommendations ineb 
two deatinct activities. First, a To 
Conservation Corps would be establish 
putting young men to work improv 
our forests and recreation areas. 1 
would Initially provide useful train 
and worfc for 15,000 youths. Second, 
Federal Government will provide 1 
the wages and related coats for yo 
persons employed on local projects th 
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Sp Arlington State College patterns its 
: academic, program toT suit Its particular kind 
of student, as well as to meet the economic. 
Scientific, and technolo|lcar manpower needs 
of Pallas, and toft 

.Ninety percent^ arT" commuters/ mostly in 
their own carsrp^pre than 30 percent carry 
less than ^ fufl academlc load because of the^ 

^ w ' " ’ ^"2 -t* 22^* c!* 

CJuite a few have job® which depend on 
I their continulng^thelr fffcuatidh" at ArlYngton 
State College." ' — «•■ -■ — 

Because, so many students work in the 
„ daytime, Arlington State College classes run 
from 8 a.m. to lO^p.m. All are credit courses. 

Many Arlington State College students 
take 7 years to get a degree, and a lot of 

others never graduate/ " ” ' 

7- ,7a ’ good many young people choose Arling- 
;tpn State College for 2-year courses which 
equip them for jobs or for further study at 
; other schools 7 ‘ M ... 1 XXXX 

Enormously popular with employers of 
Dallas and port W orth is ArHng ton 's Techni- 
cal institute Division, a 2-year program lead- 
ing to an associate-In-sclence diploma. 

This division produces engineering techni- 
cians, and has 475 students presently en- 
rolled. 7 /. 7 . / . 7 7 12X < 1 ’*?■ * 

“^e can place three to five times as many 
engineering technicians as we" can Turn out/ 1- 
. s&ys Dean N edderman. 7 ~7.~ ~ 2 ’U*' 

7 The technicians _ work' with engineers— to 
keep computers going, operate power plants, 
serve as highway construction foremen, su- 
pervise factory production lines, and so on. ' 

In the field rif art, Arlington State College 
Offers a 2-year program including design, 
fashion lltustr atlrig/ and interiordecof ation. 
Students who finish this course may either 
go on into ah art career or* transfer their 

- credits to North Texas State University, Texas 
Christian University, or other schools which 
award an art degree. 

A 2-year program in secretariarskins— -in- 
cluding office accounting and operation of 
Office machine s'— e quip s girls foh office £obs. ' 
: . Credits in ,al2-yeaf axcnltecture course are" 
transferable to any school which offers' ad- 
vanced 'traihingth this field. 

Many of Aflington State' College's growing 
pains center around the parking problem. 
More than 8,800 student cars are registered. 

Much djC t% new land hemg a,cquijed hy 
the college will be devote d to parking—ahd 
the master plaC calls Tor anotherSO "acresto 
add to the present 100. 

‘.‘By 1080, we expect to have multistory 
parking garages,” says Dr. Woolf. 

“One of the problems of a large school Is 
the time it takes to get between classes! We 
arc seeking to develop a compact building 
, complex.” "".,7 7.7 'Z~-Lli ZL r 

Tor exahipie, a four -fioor mehs dojmitof y 
now under conCtr uctlon wiR7iyp^ij[ly rise 
to seven stories, 7"" 7". 7 I 

Arlington State College is also building a 
new dormitory for girls, “a*6T million science 
building, and a7$ 1,5007000 library.' ^ r 7 1. J 

Just, off the campus, the" OMeara-Ohah- 
dler Building and Dev^opme^jPq7S Hous- 
ton is erecting a privately owned 3 -story 
dormitory for 306 to' 
if. swimmthg pools and "electric built -in“'Halr r 
; - fryers. "" '"''77 ' V"' - 

v : A . $2 million auditorium to seat 6,000 for 

- convocation apd 4,006 for stage presentations 
' and indoor games is in Arlington State Col- 
lege ’s master plan— but it ' will ^depend on 

V fiends instead of Taxpayers! * Available State" 
building funds are too desperately needed for 

College officials are quietly approaching in- 
dividuals, corporations, and foundations in 
ah attempt to raise money to ! build the 

•••••; auditorium.. ..,7 '!!',^'/’777 ! 

Their pitch: The auditorium would add to 

- ah Ariington gtate College" education ^bril- 
liance which e^ek iSm e xper ience "in open 


forum, from cultural 


vocations and from the inspiration of great 
speakers on religious, social, and govern- 
mental topics.” 

Arlington State College’s location between 
two big cities has helped to attract a high- 
level staff of educators, says 'Dr. Woolf. 

“ Its faculty of 270 ihcludes a generous 
dumber of holders of the Ph. D. degree. 
While not a perfect yardstick, the Ph. D. has 
become ah accepted measure of academic 
status in today’B world. 

' More than 40 percent of Arlington State 
College’s science teachers hold Ph. D. de- 
grees — and more than 50 percent of the engi- 
neering school faculty. 

’ Arlington State College traces its begin- 
ning to 1895. 

' In that year, a private academy known as 
Arlington College was opened on the campus. 

It was followed by three other private 
schools — Carlisle Military Academy, Arling- 
ton Training School and Arlington Military 
Academy — before it became a State junior 
college in 1917 with the name of Grubbs Vo- 
cational College. 

"" The junior "college became a part of the 
Texas A. & M. College system. 

In 1923, the legislature voted to call the 
school North Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Coliege/a name which stuck for 26 
years. Thousands of Texarts still think of 
the school as a cow college. 

In 1949, then the largest State-supported 
junior college in the Southwest, the name 
was changed to Arlington State College. 
The school was raised to senior college rank 
in 1959, and Dr. Woolf became its president 
the same year, succeeding the late Dr. E. H. 
Hereford. *“ 

Dr, Woolf and his associates have worked 
overtime to upgrade curriculum, faculty, 
and plant, to assure high-quality education 
for its ever-increasing crowds of young 
Scholars.. . ... „ 

Women students are increasing at an even 
faster rate than men, though the ratio is 
. still 5 men to 1 woman student. 

_ Several dozen Negroes are among Arling- 
ton State College’s 9,197 students, and were 
integrated without any problem, college offi- 
cials and students agree. 

... More significant, perhaps is the peaceful 
coexistence of thousands of Dallas students 
and thousands from Port Worth. No signs 
of the ancient civic feud between the two 
cities appear around the campus. 

Conceivably, Arlington State College might 
become the catalyst to transform the ancient 
rivalry of the neighbor cities into a shared 
pride in the whole metropolitan area. 
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sident Kennedy, Secretary of State 


lug part in scholarly and professional con-" 


resident Kennedy, Secretary 
- Rusk, and Secretary of Defense Mc- 
‘ Namara Speak on the Cuban Situation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

, t . , .. OF 

HON. JOE L. EVINS 

OF TENNESSEE 

I IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , February 18, 1963 

.« Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, the Cuban 
situation continues to be of concern to 
Members of Congress and to the Nation 
"gs^ a whole. In this conection, in my 
weekly 'newsletter to the people of the 
Fourth District of Tennessee, I have dis- 
cussed the Cuban situation and recent 
developments. 

Mr. Speaker, ! ask unanimous consent 
that my newsletter be reprinted in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

The newsletter follows: 
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The Cuban Situation 

Cuba and its Communist government con- 
tinue to be the subject of great public in- 
terest and concern as the President, the Sec- 
retary of State, and the Secretary of Defense 
this week made statements on our Cuban 
policy. 

The President has taken a firm stand on 
Cuba. Last October when it became known 
that Russian weapons designed primarily for 
offensive purposes had been landed in Cuba 
and were being deployed, the President or- 
dered a naval blockade of Cuba and de- 
manded that they be withdrawn. These 
missiles and bombers were dismantled and 
removed from Cuba.,., 

Since this time the United States has con- 
tinued our air surveillance of the island with 
both low-flying aircraft and with high- 
altitude planes of the U-2 design. 

Recently, Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
in a lengthy report, told the American 
pe_ople that since July 1 of last year more 
than 400 reconnaissance flights have been 
flow n o ver Cuba by' our U.S. military air- 
craft .and that the photographs taken on 

these flights, plus other intelligence sources, 
indicate clearly that the offensive weapons 
have been removed jfrom _Cuba. 

. of Defense Mc- 

Namara, President Kennedy, Secretary of 
State Rusk, and Mr . John McCone, Director 
of our Central Intelligence Agency, have all 
s tat ed quite positively that, while we are 
concerned, they are satisfied that Cuba no 
longer poses a real military threat to the 
United States or to other countries in this 
hemisphere. 

In a further action directed against Cuba, 
President Kennedy has ordered recently a 
further crackdown on Cuban shipping which 
will further shrink the already substantially 
reduced trade with Cuba from the free 
world. 

While partisan attacks are continually be- 
ing made on the administration because of 
our Cuban policy, the President has taken 
a rirm stand and is working to strengthen 
our position while also working toward the 
removal of all Soviet troops from Cuba — 
this short of war. In international affairs 
we generally tend to close ranks at the 
water’s edge, and follow a bipartisan policy 
of cooperation, however some would use the 
Cuban situation for partisan attacks and 
political gain. 

Secretary Rusk in a major speech this 
week in California called for an early with- 
drawal of the remaining Soviet troops in 
Cuba and said that the administration is 
working toward having’these troops removed. 

“The authorities in Moscow and Havana 
must recognize that Soviet military elements 
in Cuba do not insure the peace of Cuba, 
bdt poison the atmosphere and increase the 
dangers,’’ Rusk said. “The sooner this 
source of potential trouble is eliminated, the 
better for everyone concerned.” 

“We in the ^Western Hemisphere cannot 
accept as normal any Soviet military pres- 
ence lathis hemisphere,” the Secretary said. 
He asserted that C uba will not become a 
base for offensive military operations against 
the United „ Sta tes or^Q^er ep unt ries and 
pledged “the Armed Forces of the United 
States” to maintain this position. 


Littlejohn Family Military Record 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

— - OF 

HON, STROM THURMOND 

~ OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, February 18, 1963 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, an 
interesting letter from Mr. Thomas C. 

• : ■■ 7 ' ; " ■ ' 
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Littlejohn, Sr., of Cowpens, S.C., was 
j^rlnted in the January fO IsSue of the 
Spartanburg Guide of Spa^anmirg. It 
deals with the military re^opf of the 
little John family. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it he printed in the Appendix 
of the Record, J " 

There beipf po objection* the Tetter 
was ordered to hg jntnted'fiilhe TKecord, 
m follows: ; 

Cantlgny is a iLiafl VlAa^ j 
Prance. After the great German offensive In 
March 1918, the Germah~tfhe ran * we& to 
Montdldler ancf fonngd a EmfOTislient- "The 
First Division was ordered tqjjpe ^village 
under the command of ^fei ^r gghert Lee 
Bullard. The 28th Infant^ uncter the com- 
mand of Col. Hanson Ely. toof Cahttgny on 
May 28. 1918. That was the first American 
"fettle of World War Z Germans 

counterattacked for 8 days but failed to re- 
take the village from the Americans. YVb 
hundred and fifty prisoners were taken. 

The division went to ffiance Tqr&IT, I 
served In Company X 2fthi&ahf ry under 
Captain Tack and Lt. Robert Purely, Jr. 
Judge Purdy of Sumter ; B.C./saTcTBIs son was 
killed in action. I “ ' 

Z was awarded the Sliver star, a medal 
grated third in the jHfj |jmy.J>y General 
$dmmerafl. X was wounded qrpfray3f, T918, 
And awarded, the purple heart and the Victory 
7 Medal. X am rated j5he . 9f!^5e J0®:? jmoet 


seriously wounded veterans frftKe tfrilted 
States and In 1959 there was only” about 87 
XSOgn with these degrees of wounds In the 

“Whited States. “ / 

. I and Mrs. littlejohn reside 'on &e battle- 
ground Road, Cowpens. SCI *We Tiave Tour 
Ions: Joseph A„ who served Tn “World War H 
and was awarded the Ruypie Heart TgedaX. and 
Good Conduct Mgdftk Jo^g^^lXCtlieJo^ 
was pinned down in advance ox nis men. He 
pinned down the Germans with about three 
shots and return ^to his lines with a partTy 
loaded gun. Dr. Oliver M., who received the 
Bronze Star, the Purple Heartluid Good Con- 
duct Medal; tif. Oliver ^TOffeJoSk had a 
bullet to pierce a Hole in* Hs netmet. Dr. 
Thomae Air 

Service. Is entitled to the Amerlcan'Campalgn 
Medal. Asiatic Pacific" ^ {^mpsdgnlleAd; Gil- 
bert W* who served In the TfArArmy during 
the Korean War. He, is nowjcaptato M the 
tLEL Army Reserve. He was awarded the 
Army Occupation Medal. 

Thomas C*Lixtuwp$tN*£r, 

* . .Cowpsns. S.C. 
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Miret | National Conp^ile^ powers 


fit America* Legion Law »ni 
Banquet 


ETTENSflQN OF BERIARKS 

HON. BARIUTT O HARA 


VTB 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
it A i$$i 

Mr. qf fiinois. J£r. Speaker, 

among the outstanding events in the en- 
riching program of the American Legion 
to 

Banquet pi Chicago Ponce Post No. 207. 
National Comch^nder E. Powers 

gave recogfrffcfem to the importance and 
significance of jhlg Ia,w and, order ban- 
quet by accepting the invitation of the 
post to be the principal speaker at this 
year’s dinner. 


At the request of members of file Chi- 
cago Police Post No. 20t for whom t have 
high esteem because of the contribution 
they are making to our city and our 
country; T am extending my remarks to 
include the complete text of the address 
ofthe national commander of tfreAmerf- 
can Liegfbh on this meMorahte occasion. 
The* address follows: ~ ~ ‘ ~ “ 

and Order Speech bt Jambs E. Powers, 
National Commanded the American Le- 
’•* «ow. Before Chicago Police Post No. 207, 
Chicago, III., Februaet 13, 1963 
Thank you Mr. Chairman, distinguished 
guests, and my fellow Legionnaire* of Chi- 
(SfegHTPafUce Post No. 207. Tam so very leased 
tWr o p portunity to visit HfQi yOu otf the 
^eOssthn erf this now traditional Taw and 
tkffe^banquet. and to talk to this fine group 
or Legionnaires whose chosen pro f ess ion St is 
to uphold the law of the land and to main- 
tain orffer In your home community. 

This is sworn objective of an Legionnaires 
everywhere, but for you who wear the badge 
of honor of law enforcement officers it Is a 
Wty or life. For the rest of us who wear the 
badge of honor of the American Legion, It Is 
our duty as citizens to assist you wherever 
end whenever possible hi carrying out your 
dally tasks. 

* At the very outset, T wish to make It clear 
that we believe this to be the duty of every 
ettisen and sot only that of the American 
Legionnaire. Ours Is a nation which depends 
u po n the fair End equal dispensation of jus- 
tice to all her people, regardless of their sta- 
tion tn life. The first step In that orderly 
process which differentiates us from the 
WrtEltfnrtnn state l& the fair and equal en- 
forcement of the law o2 the land. 

The lot of the policeman Is not always an 
easy one. Your every action Is subject to 
public scrutiny through the syes of our news 
m ahi« and through your many personal con- 
tacts made in the daily conduct of your 
work. You are the first person every honest 
sad upright citizen seeks when he is in need 
od assistance. You are avoided UKe the 
plague by those shady characters who live 
outhe edge of the law or who make a career 

of availing It 

. She risk affile and limb la an .occupation- 
al hazard which you have accepted without 
question. Yours la a paradoxical existence. 
You are the butt of Jokes, the objects of 
scorn, the target of the sensation seeker. 
44 the game, time you art thc defender of the 
weak, the hope of the oppressed* ami. In a 
much broader sense my friends— you are im- 
portant to freedom. 

X say you axe important to freedom, be- 
oa fee. In the words of J. Edgar Hoover, BI- 

tion, who delivered the keynote address be- 
fore our 1982 national convention: "Crime 
and subversion are formidable problems In 
the United States today because, and only 
because, there Is a dangerous flaw In the 
Nation's moral anpf^ 1 1 ' . " . .. 

Note well that hff. 'Hoover did not say that 
you are at fault, brut X do say that you are 
finportanf to fieedbm because you are the 
Nation's first Hue of defense against these 
eatlt infineheee which threaten to undermine 

the moral integrity of America. 

. X pledge to the law enforcement agencies 
off this Bind the full support of the Ameri- 
. T#g1nn as we stand at your side In the 
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flr9et.J|aPS^ JW* WlUIs your* 1* 

basically the task of cringing the wrong- 
1 doer' to Justice; we believe that ours is the 
feipOnsIbHIty of keeping them Trom becom- 
ing wrefiggoer* tn the first place. 

Director Hoover further told the assembled 
convention delegates that ours is "an ideal- 
istic nation — a nation ruled by laws, not by 
men. Yet each. year shows new record peaks 
of crime and lawlessness* ^ ; 

"Crime,’* he continued, "Is a parasite, feed- 
ing upon public disinterest and moral leth- 


argy^ind he cited some alarmlng^siatfetics 
TffTdch brought Home to all of us''the’ real 
serTdttsnesS of the situation. "This day, H he 
ealtf. “more than 5^00 felonies — & serious 
crimes every minute — will be committed 
across the United States.’* 

. He said that since 194fi our national crime 
totals have more than doubled*, and that 
over the years since 1957 crbne totals have 
risen five times as fast as the rate of* popu- 
lation growth, and, even more alarmingly, 
the group Which accounts for the largest 
Increase in our crime rate is among young- 
sters under 18 years of age. 

Somewhere, my friends, we have lost our 
touch, and I suspect that it is not as law 
enforcement officer — but as parents — par- 
ticularly since this tremendous increase in 
crime rates among our young people is so 
pronounced. 

Obviously the moral standards of the 
Nation must be shored up. We are in need 
of a revival of integrity, and a renewed em- 
phasis upon teaching the real values of life 
and the responsibilities of solid citizen- 
ship to our young people — and. these respon- 
sibilities lie In the home, the church, and 
the school, where young minds are molded 
and true character is developed. 

In other words. It Is the responsibility of 
every one of us, not only to teach proper 
standards of conduct and morality, but by 
our own example to Instill in the minds of 
our young people a clear-cut, black and white 
difference between right and wrong, and to 
provide them with the Incentive to do right, 
rather than wrong. 

Parental concern for the child and his 
future transcends the family relationship 
and enters into the realm of concern for 
the future of this great Nation of ours. Our 
youngsters of today are the hope of America 
of tomorrow, and we adult citizens of today 
must put our own house in order, for only 
by so doing can we properly provide our 
children with a set of standards to live by. 

We can no longer afford to be so engrossed 
with the material things of life in this land 
of abundance, that we lose all sight of the 
moral and spiritual values that have made 
America what she is today. If we continue 
to Indulge ourselves totally in the day-to- 
day quest of the almighty dollar at the ex- 
pense Of all other facets of life, we may well 
see the day when this Is no longer a land of 
abundance, but a jungle of fear and a land of 
lawlessness. 

Yet, If anyone still Insists on evaluating 
this situation strictly on a dollars and cents 
basis it can be pointed out to the materialists 
that crime In this country now cost the 
American people about $60 million a day. 
This figure, of course, gives no consideration 
to such factors as personal grief, broken 
homes, mental and physical anguish, and the 
blight upon American prestige in the family 
of nations. 

Furthermore, we find that where strong 
moral convictions are lacking, where crime 
flourishes, and where people are lethargic, 
that the seeds of communism fall on fertile 
ground. 

We know that the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., while In open defiance of the law of 
the land by refusing to register with the 
Gpvernment as an alien agent despite a U.S, 
Supreme Court ruling upholding the law 
requXrfng^ such "registration, continues to 
spread its Insidious propaganda throughout 
the land. One of their prime targets is the 
youth of Am erica, as their speakers* bureau 
of top CPUS A functionaries seek audiences 
on the campuses of our colleges and uni- 
vertfties from coast to coast. 

These are matters that should be of vital 
concern to every American citizen who loves 
his country and is concerned about the 
future of America. They are matters of 
CQ&cerp to. the American Legion — and have 
been since the founding days of our 
organization. 
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: / , 0Qn&ay, Peoruafy ll 

Mr, ;l SISl^jEiplr' ^'iK'*'1 i r^aentJ 

^ithin ttte past several years tfie city of 
Misjxri lias undergone V tre mend ous 
change. ¥hr ough its portals hay e passed 
Over 1 8 0 ,0 ti 0 homeless Cuban exiles^ seek- 
ing refuge from the^ tyrannical yoke of 
Ca£tro!$ Communist regime. While 
rhahy of the exiles" have resettled else- 
where in the Onited’ ’'States aridi abroad, 
the great majority have remained in the 
Miami area, l3uch jl gigantic influx of 
poor, h6tt^r^iSK''jspe^ffi^peopre is 
Oertaiii |o cause prohlems Tor any city 
ghd'i n this i^esfec t WamHs hgexcepti on. 
I add that' /the reason th%eT)eople are 
poor is lhaf lhey were forced to leave 
Cuba without being permitted to carry 
any Of their worldly possessions with 
them. What is uniguel however, is the 
way in which the ^jBu&arfi^ESre IBeeri as- 
similated into^ Miamfs ^j^cletyl arid how 
teamed to live 

together in h ar mony and brotherhoo d . 

The story of Miami's transition is well - 
told in a recent article froip the W ash- 
ington Daily News hy the noted writer 

The remarkable "thing about the * story of 
Miami and the jduSaii refugees— ' ~ 

Mr. 'Starnes states, is . that _ what— 
cotfld have easily become a squalid chron- 
icle of spsjplcion, fear arid hate, has turned 


As a tribute to the people responsible 
for Miapii’s “success story^— the Cuban 
exiles and the residents pfMiami— I ask 
unanimous consent to have Mr. Starnes’ 
article printed in; the 'App^idi^ of t^ 

J^fCOl|P,S y J!v 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed iri the Record, 
•-.-as follows: / . _ ... Z . 2- - 

. — ■■■< *• ~'S' ; ■ Tfe iL:!- /C&r 1 . i-4 <'£ -#•<>. -Ay A 

Miami and Cuban^Refugeesj 

i'jy. (By Richard Starnes) 

Mia mi —Take a city the size of this one 
(291,688 in the r960jceriius) arid in 2 years 
superimpose another city on if— a clty largely 
made up of penniless refugees’" who' speak no 
English, a city totaling 153,000 people. 

-These people will immediately become eli- 
gible for a Federal dole arid surplus food 
from Federal ’ warehouses, neither of which 
is available to Miamians.' They will compete 
furiously for jobs in a labor market already 
badly depressed. They will occupy a huge 
area of the city and, Inevitably, change it 
. into a ghetto where English is seldom heard. 

All these things have happened to Miami 
as the result of the deluge of refugees from 


6 astro's Cuba. There have been, of course, 
a host of irritants in the wake of this in- 
vasion. There "have 'been resentments, arid 
there is still a small, ugly core of prejudice 
Against these people who "abandoned their 
homeland because they loved freedom more. 

But the remarkable thing about the story 
OtMIami'and the Cuban refugees is the fact 
that the irritants have been minor and are 
flowly vanishing, that the incidents are di- 
riiinishing as understanding grows, that the 
dismal reservoir of prejudice is no larger 
than it is. A story that could easily have 
become a-squalid chronicle of suspicion, fear, 
and hate, has turned out to be a chapter of 
conterriporary history that all Americans 
ought to be proud of. 

The credit for this belongs, of course, 
principally to the people involved — the peo- 
ple of Miami and the Cuban refugees — with 
a big assist from the farseeing and compas- 
sionate program of assistance set up by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

’ The Cuban Refugee Center, which recently 
celebrated its second birthday anniversary, 
is directed by Marshall Wise, a HEW official 
whose field is social security, not refugees. 

“I got the job,” he told me, “because I 
.somehow got the name for being a close man 
with a buck, I _ was managing the social 
security office here In Miami, and when they 
"called me' to set up the refugee program they 
Isaid, We're going to have to spend a lot of 
-money, but we don't want it thrown around, 
and we don’t want any scandal.’ ” 

On the record, HEW’s choice of a head 
.man for the refugee program looks good. A 
Jlot of money has been spent (more than $71 
million in direct cash relief to the refugees, 
for example) but the accomplishments of the 
"program are genuinely impressive. More 
*than a third of the refugees have been re- 
settled in cities all over the United States, 
f Resettlement is .an easy word to say, but a 
tough job to accomplish. 

* Tn many cases it meant teaching English 
to adults who had never heard it spoken; in 
all cases it meant finding jobs, transporting 
families, coaching new communities to ac- 
cept the refugees. The rate of failure in the 

resettlement program? Less than 2 percent. 
■ r ‘ ' This figure is good testimony to the sort 
"Of people who have fled Castro. There are 
» other statistics, equally impressive. No ref- 
ugee has been involved in a major crime. 

* Juvenile delinquehcy and illegitimacy (two 
T prime indices of social decay) apparently 

do not exist among the refugees at all. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

. OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, a number of us paid tribute to the 
former free Republic of Lithuania on its 
45th anniversary of independence. 

The following is a proclamation issued 


by the Governor of the State of Indiana, 
Hon. Matthew E. Welsh, and the mayor 
or Gary, Ind., John Visclosky, commem- 
orating the occasion : 

State of Indiana, 

Office of the Governor, 
Indianapolis, January 16, 1963. 
Albert G. Vinick, 

President, 

Peter Indriekas, 

Secretary, Lithuania, n American Council y 
Lake County, Ind., East Chicago, Ind . 
Gentlemen: It is gratifying to me, as 
Governor of the State of Indiana, to call to 
the attention of all citizens that the date, 
February 16, 1963, will mark the 45th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Republic of 
Lithuania which, with other Baltic States, 
has been ravaged by the forces of commu- 
nism. 

It is apropriate that we Join the citizens 
of our State, of Lithuanian descent, in the 
observance so significant to them and to all 
who oppose domination and oppression. We, 
whose forefathers also fought the battle 
against tyranny, are happy to unite in the 
celebration of this memorable event, with 
the hope that their nation and all nations 
which have suffered similar plight, may soon 
rejoice in the restoration of their freedom 
and independence. 

Sincerely, 

Matthew E. Welsh, 

Governor. 

Proclamation by the Mayor of the City of 
Gary, Ind. 

“Whereas February 16, 1963, will mark the 
45th anniversary of the founding of the 
Republic of Lithuania; and = 

“Whereas the result of the Stalin-Hitler 
conspiracy, the freedom-loving Lithuanian 
nation was forcibly deprived of its independ- 
ence, and subjected to unscrupulous prac- 
tices of physical, religious, cultural, and 
economic destruction by the Soviet Union 
and its single ruling Communist Party; and 
“Whereas the Lithuanian people are 
strongly opposed to alien domination and 
oppression, and are determined to regain 
freedom and independence; and 

“Whereas the act of Soviet aggression on 
Lithuania and other Baltic States has been 
never recognized by the United States, and 
as long as America and its democratic form 
of government survives, there will be hope 
in Lithuania and all ravaged nations of the 
earth for a better day to come; and 

‘Whereas the residents of this State, along 
With Airiericans in many other States of our 
great country, have a bond of sympathy and 
understanding with their fellow citizens of 
Lithuanian decent whose native land has 
fceen befallen by hard trials and tribula- 
tions under the brutal rule of. the Kremlin 
masters: Now, therefore, I, John Visclosky, 
mayor of the city of Gary, Ind., proclaim 
Saturday, February 16, 1963, as Republic of 
Lithuania Day throughout the city of Gary 
and do urge all our citizens to give proper 
recognition to this day of special patriotic 
significance to their Lithuanian American 
-fellow citizens and to join in such exercises 
as may be appropriate for the observance of 
this anniversary.” 

Dated this 31st day of January 1963. 

John Visclosky, 

Mayor . 
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It Is a stoty of a. school 
vatwTto senior cSi?£e’r«0s 
.|as outatripped Rsj&rent sc! 
:-|4L L M., m enrQllmeut, sf 
; '$r6ce£s to m&ntaln a J1 
:f6'i&,ihcrca^ng Se^. , 

B is a succes s story in 
±fen. and a richly deserved 
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was 

aff follows: 

. * .'kahwl^' 

(By itelen B. Callaw a y} 

. i ^Axukgtqn, Tfcx.— When ’ (follflrat . huge 

.tiO£ wave of war American 

^UQ^^tiea.n^t r Spkm^^ ^I^ton State 
Xollege will probably absorb Its flood of 
Ir ^roen .^Bcinn^Mitfe^ag. 

■grown accustdi 



fofV ^orth popula- 


«{¥& 

* ' school 


-Bon. 

1 * Ul ArHnpfiin' Stata U 

dents. By 1957. OSe' were a ‘ 

3,197 crowd the clajpropma.’ 
i« braced for 20,000 % 1900. __ 

’^Ninety percent of its' present student* 
3d tue from Dallas and Tafrgmt /jlfcuftifc* ^ 

* People who have not noacerT Sriington 
State lately may be astonished to learn that 
. The college has outmown Its strapping father 
W&sbOl, Texas A. & St, in e n r n|Trp operates 

tcra ilB million pla nt on a lob-acre campus, 
WOta current budget of $5 ^M.cSSO^ Juas mii- 
of doilaraworth of bulIcUpgs imdex con- 
Atrdctfoh |h a hvely race to keep pice" with 
^rirctllnrent. has become one' of "taji major 
*©bpols of engineering in the Southwest, 
Wfth some 2,905' engineering majors^ has a 
bigger total enrollment than Southern, %fe(h- 
balst University, and almost ^as many Dallas 
County . students TArflngtoh * State College 
cgUhts 1,(540 from Daliaa County, Southern 

Arlington “ State Vyoiing and vigorous ad- 
ministration is beaded by 30 -year-old Presl- 
dent Jack E. Woo&jpi engineer by training. 
With a doctor of philosophy degree from Pur- 
due. A native Texapu Dr. Woolf came to 
Arlington State College from A. A M. 

Other key people, in the administration 
Include the df ana of the college's two 
schools— Dr. S. X, fteim, Jr v ai$e and sci- 
ences, and Pr. W v H. Keddejman, engineering. 

‘Teople stiil ftsius, 1 * says fly. Woolf, smil- 
ing, “when we are going to become a senior 
college.** 

Arlington State passed that milestone 
more wan 3 years ago, and the question 
how ,la when it will add a graduate school. 


It is believed to be the Nation's largest 
■ wnior college without graduate training. 

been building up the last few years is fully 
’ capable or teaching gradual lilies. 

■A graduate school would be a logical de- 
velopment. he feels. 

■ "Kla vital in higher education today, Presi- 
dent Woolf notes, to “kqep your faculty 

a Hffim sociology professor needs to do crea- 
tive writing. Your electrical engineering ex- 
pert has to be In the swim of ah engineers 
“gCfltfftfyr ' Ttstlr teacher oT English heeds to 
participate in social concerns of his field. 

** » — oar ch, consulting work and graduate 
tearhing are three of the most important 
¥^ys to keep a faculty alive.” Many on the 
AfVV.gtrm State College faculty already serve 
as consultants tojndus try. many are engaged 
fesMurch. 

c "Admittedly, a graduate school ls a bit in 
"“the future. 

« “^But whether in this way or In some other, 
we must expand,” says Dr. Woolf. 

Ik^sould have been surprising, perhaps, 
if (his school had not nhpw ii. trmtpflo 1111 
trowto o/.lote, Its UsroetfjTO, ol Arlington 
has changed from a village of 7.6 to people 
fB40 to a city oi 54.000. " 

*“ TT re growth of Arlington’s big sister cities, 
tWlw and Fort Worth. Is well known. 

- -The 3-year-old senior college is geared to 
idtrspace age and also to the north Texas 
bufilnram and cultural community of which 

MM a part. 

Tfir dfflctalB point out that many profes- 
kfflflftX fields of education thrive best In an 
%rtaar se^ng. 

. **W« are sitting right here in the middle 
of ths flntmrifti, industrial, commercial, cul- 
tural, and population center of the whole 
fiouihwest,” says Dr. Woolf. 

The youngness of the senior college gives 
it some advantages peculiar to this astronaut 
aga of constant and rapid change — a time 
when flexibility is becoming vital to sur- 

B.g al 

Dr. Coth bu r n O’Neal, aasiatant to the presi- 
dent and professor of English, points out: 

‘ Weiiavs had n unique opportunity here 
jto. staff our college with outstanding people, 
many of them young. We have little or no 
dead wood, virtually no entrenched incom- 
petence." 

-jr Though perhaps best known for its engi- 
neering school with nearly 3,000 students, 
Arlington State College has an even greater 
number — 3 ,300 — majoring in business ad- 
ministration, a fat division of its arts and 
science school* . . . ,, . , . . ..... , „ . , 

a Sweeping changes have been made in the 
curric ulum of both engineering and busi- 

pt^SS a^^^^ft fation in re cent ypflrn- — to 

m atc h the revoiuuoi^. jrhich have trans- 
Xcrmed the world of industry. 

Dr. Woolf comments: . 

"One advantage in starting opt, anew at a 
time of great change— as qut saolor college 
did— is that it is simpler to keep up with 
tie new demandft Pd higher educauon. 

"We have no Status quo to Impede us, no 
vested interests to hold us .back, no pet 
courses that could not Pp stTgamlined or 
replaced if necessary." 

Emphasis in the business administration 
degree pro-am, he gx plains , v>nw shifted 
from typing -shorthand-bookkeeping to man- 
orial skills, 

Im U umentation and rreft.tJvtty jiqw Xfilgn 
in the engineering labs— succeeding the 
bi nks of generators and meftarp which were 
90 long standard equipment for engineering 
students, _ _ _____ 

Electric bralhA and radln waves Are ex- 
amples of Arlington State College's modem 
laboratories of engineering. 

If the average citizen of 3)g D and Fort 
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Worth has been unaware of the major new 
college which has grown up so fast between 
them, this is not so of big industrial and 
business interests. 

Dr, Nedderman speaks to this point: 
“Ling-Temco-Vought maintains an ideal 
cooperative plan with our school of engi- 
neering. The company annually credits out- 
standing high school seniors, and brings IS 
to . 30 of them to Arlington State College 
each year* . 

"These students alternately go to school 
full time for a semester and work in the 
I4ng-Temcp r Yought plant full time for a 
semester. Usually, they carry one night 
course while working, so as not to break the 
academic continuity. 

“At Ling-Temco-Vought they work as part 
of a team, with engineers engaged in re- 
search. They achieve a maturity that most 
young people do not have by the time of 
graduation." 

A number of other plants in the ballas- 
Fort Worth area also have earn-and-leam 
arrangements with students at Arlington 
State College. 

Dean Nedderman reports that Arlington 
State College graduates in five engineering 
apecialties—aeronautlcal, civil, electrical, in- 
dus trial mechanical— -are sought out by 
Gen eral Electric, Radio. Corp. of America, 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, as well as firms closer home. 

A good percentage of the graduates stay 
in the Dallas area to work for Ling-Temco- 
Vought, Texas Instruments, General Motors, 
Bell Helicopter, Dallas Power & Light Co., 
Texas :e P qwei' A Light, General Itynamlcs, 
South west Alrmotlve, and other engineer - 
h ugg y industries. 

uae thing we are proudest of In the 
school of engineering, though, is the per- 
formance of our graduates in well-known 
graduate schools," says Dean Nedderman. 

“This is the acid test as to the caliber of 
product we are turning out. 

“A number of our better students go on 
to do graduate work at universities from 
Cal Tech to Purdue, from Iowa State to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Without exception, all have done extremely 
well." 

Arlington State College feels obliged to 
help meet the Dali as -Fort Worth needs for 
young business leaders as well as engineers. 
Here Is how President Woolf puts it: 

“In Texas, we must have management 
genius and technical competence to create 
new business and Industry. As a stimulus 
to the Texas economy, the age of King Cot- 
ton and black gold is gone. 

“The real need now is for brainpower in 
banking, insurance, management, science, 
engineering. A good solid engineer creates 
100 Jobs by his own ingenuity ” 

Though best known for engineering and 
business, Arlington State College believes 
strongly In a liberal arts and science educa- 
tion as a foundation for any profession — 
or as a worthy goal in itself. 

Dean Keim of arts and sciences says : 

“Our school has a basic objective to pro- 
vide k general education as a basis for pro- 
fessional skills. We have an obligation to 
provide a liberal education for the 25 per- 
cent Qt our students who want only that." 

Even the engineers must study social scl- 
ences and the humanities, “so they will as- 
sume responsibility for some of the monsters 
they are creating," says Engineer Woolf. 

Quite a few young people choose Arling- 
ton State College for premed and prelaw 
training. 

The. personality of Arlington State Is a bit 
different from that of most colleges its size. 

It* average student is a trifle older and a 
IDUe more serious about studies. He is less 
wrapped up in football and the bossa nova — 
th ou g h Arlington State College offers sports 
aqd sqclal llfg a plenty for those who care. 
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to private TSu^nelB? " Or rto^uFTt 
aether wav, if $75 isn’t enough In private 
ehipioyment, why should the Government 
pay less?* — 

As we see young people idled by lack of odd 
j obs and out- of -school employment , summer 
or ipthemlse, we might ponder the effect of 
1 egislation whtcli seem slo favor Government 
while discriminating against private indus- 
try. Surely, the youngster who gets only $75 
a 'jnpnth f rom 'tKe Government is no better 
off than the one who gets $75 a month from 
the butcher, the baker of the ^candlestick 

p P +$— 4 

I U.N. AGRICULTURAL Alt) /TO 

,, ; 

(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
the announcement several days ago that 
the United Nations had granted agricul- 
tural aid to Cuba, considerable protest 
was voiced in this body. I was among 
those who protested. " 

In a statement for the Record on 
February 14, page 2110, 1 voiced my op- 
position to the action by the United Na- 
tions in granting aid to Communist 
Cuba. This act" by the United Nations 
is an extremely unwelcome and discord- 
ant action. \ it puts the TI.N. and the 
United States’ at od’Ts over policy toward 
■ Cuba. ' * ! 

* ^Stated at that time that |fu^r 
ported the investigation of this and re- 
lated issues which has been undertaken 
in the other body and announced by 
Senator Church. Uecause of the con- 
tinuing protest of my constituents, I 
repeat that which I previously said: 

. > This is a ’aii .of . us^th© 

Foreign Affairs Committee which has juris- 
diction and the Members of this House— 
Will continue to be Vitaliy interested. If 
.would appear timely to have a complete re- 
assessment of the TT.S. positions in the 
Specialized programs of the tJhlted Nations. 

■ vf v ' ,;; -^i-r 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that all will 
agree with me that this body should not 
Undertake an’ investigation ^milm- In 
nature and scope to that Being conduced 
by the other body. The facts are that 
. the, official U.S. ppsition, with which I 
am in agreementwasopposed to the 
granting of the aid, buf we obviously did 
not have the" votes in the Governing 
Council of gh Speoal Pund to mevent 
the action. I am confident that the m- 

Pe 

sufficient orv this matfe. Jfioweyer, if 
•it is noj^ men’ our committee whM 
jurisdiction will certafnly undertake to 

' fill in any gags. n ...... ~ 'Z^ZZ-. 1 - .. * 

‘ ** | 


I f' . >: Wisk ■<** 

*" tMtr"'OHAitA of Illinois addressed the 
House. His remarks will appear here- 
after in the Appendix.] 



: Under previous or- 
oe from 

tl/lf, OTJara X is recognized for 
60 minuses. J _ ^ 

, (Mi*. 0 ; HARA of Illinois asked and was 

given permission to revise and extend 
his remarJss ^ 
matter.) . ... ‘ 




~ “KING COAL,” DYING FAST 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Waggonner). Under previous order of 
the House the Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] 
for 30 minutes. 

~ (Mr. DENT asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
Larks, and to include extraneous mat- 
ter). , ^ t j . 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, just before 
I left my office I received the attached 
correspondence from the White House. 

At this time I would like to make it a 
part of the Record with a few comments : 

February 13, 1963. 

Hon. John H. Dent, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

. dear Congressman: The President has 
asked me to acknowledge your letter of Feb- 
ruary 7 expressing your concern over re- 
ports that' changes were being contemplated 
in the residual fuel oil import control pro- 
gram that would weaken it. 

- Prior to April 1 the Department of the 
Interior must announce new quotas. They 
will probably base their allocations on the 
report of the Office of Emergency Planning. 

I was pleased to note that that report called 
for a continuation of the residual oil Import 
control program. 

I do not know to what extent existing 
quotas will be modified, but I will see that 
your letter is called to the attention of the 
.Department of the Interior. 

Thank you for writing. 

Sincerely, 

Myer Feldman, 

Deputy Special Counsel, 

- to the President. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to state for the 
]Record that somewhere along the line 
the White Uouse Deputy Counsel got his 
lines crossed. 

, The contrary is true. The Office of 
Emergency Planning has recommended 
"the opposite to what Mr. Feldman 
-.-states, in that if the President follows its 
recommendations there will be complete 
abandonment of the residual oil control 
program. 

_ Further, once the program falls by the 
jwayside it will only be a matter of a few 
years or even months before the whole 
oil control program is abandoned. 

_ This follows as night follows day, sim- 
ply because to produce residual, an oil 
.country must sell its crude. 

^ One wonders how long the patriotic 
impulses of coal users in America can 
^withstand the powerful inducement of 
fuel oil dumped into the United States 
at any price that undercuts the b.t.u. 
cost of coal. , , 

•I f ^Kjng; Coal” may not be dead but his 
Children are awful sick, 
i Mr. Speaker, my purpose in addressing 
,.the House today is to call to your at- 
tention the seriousness of the recom- 
..ipendation of the Office of Emergency 
^Planning in the matter of imported resid- 
Jualoii. 

1 find no cause for joy in this recom- 
’mendation nor do I find any shred of 
* hope for the struggling communities of 

4 ;r.- i'-- 


our coal tlriited 

States. If any joy is expressed it must 
must be by the Venezuelans and the self- 
serving profiteers in the oil import and 
distribution system of the New England 
States. 

For many years the domestic fuels 
industries have tried to work out the 
national fuels problems with cooperative 
studies and planning. Every time their 
efforts start to bring order out of chaos 
and the various industries and their de- 
pendents begin to level off into a reason- 
ably productive era along comes the im- 
port lobby, and some nonelected political 
bureaucrat issues a come and get it order 
to the ever hungry international oil 
companies and their domestic bird dogs. 

Director Edward McDermott recom- 
mendation will make this Nation de- 
pendent upon outside sources for our na- 
tional fuel needs and eventually our pe- 
troleum industries will join the coal fields 
in their chronic depression and unem- 
ployment. 

This Congress passed a coal research 
bill a few years ago. The people in this 
industry are being taxed millions of dol- 
lars for this purpose, to search out and 
find uses for coal in order to save the 
economy of our coal areas. 

The greatest amount of research 
money has so far been allocated by Sec- 
retary Udall to the development of a 
process for turning coal into oil. 

In the same breath the Secretary 
ordered more millions of barrels of oil 
from foreign countries to use in place 
of coal for fuel. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, a joke is a joke but 
it is no joke to the thousands of destitute 
miners, their families and their com- 
munities. 

We have deposits of coal to last for 
a period of 1,000 years at a 400 million 
ton-year production. During this thou- 
sand years there is no doubt that nuclear 
development will supplant coal as a basic 
fuel. The transition from mineral fuels 
to nuclear fuels will take time, time which 
will allow for the development of coal 
uses other than fuel, will give our min- 
ing industry a gradual phasing out 
and will allow our communities to adjust. 

The open door policy of destroying the 
industry by the importation of foreign 
fuels does not allow the domestic indus- 
try or the domestic worker to participate 
in the employment or the profits of the 
substitute fuel. 

It is a matter of record that there need 
be no residual oil left from the refinery 
process and actually under the label of 
residual waste we are being sold oil that 
rightfully belongs in the petroleum prod- 
ucts industry and not in the fuel in- 
dustry. 

Some oil countries are producing re- 
sidual at a rate 45 percent of the crude 
oil while here in the United States of 
America we are refining the crude in 
some cases without a single drop of re- 
sidual waste. 

Are we then buying waste or are we 
In fact buying a competitive fuel pro- 
duced expressly for the U.S. market? 

It is my humble opinion that the his- 
tory of the decline of the coal industry 
■&y r;.- ; j: > 
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and it is impending demise is lust a pat- 
tern that will he followed In the elimi- 
nation of many of our domestic indus- 
tries by the combined forces and greed 
of the internationalist importers, export- 
ers and exploiters. 

These groups have little or no allegi- 
ance to any nation. They jiggle their 
incomes and profit taxwise to pay as 
little as possible, they deal in dollar 
economics and completely ignore human 
economies. 

1 studied the tax picture of a large in- 
ternational American-based oil company 
and I have come up with fane rather en- 
lightening figures. Incidentally, if coal 
producers and their employees enjoyed 
the same consideration as oil companies, 
subsidized and tariff protected wheat 
tod cotton growers, they would not worry 
i$>QUt the profiting internationalists. 

-For too many years oil has enjoyed a 
position that has been described as 
"sacred and profitable,** 

Our administration is now trying to 
; the sanctuary wall which has she!- 

* fered the profits of our international oil 
corporations. Middle East oil com- 
panies have long been protected by ad- 
mirals, diplomats, and tax accountants. 
At the moment, our fleet and Air Force 
> toe making symbolic visits to Saudi 
Arabian ports and air fields to impress, 
warn, or reassure the various parties in- 
volved in the Yemen conflict— Nasser, 

; fa ll al , Faisal, and Hussein, fat the 
i Arabian American Oil Co. — Aramco — 
'does not pay as much as the cost of an 
oil change for these maneuvers because, 
to the best of our knowledge, it has not 
i been paying Federal income taxes to the 
faited States. 

AH this is bewildering to most taxpay- 
ers— but it can be explained Aramco ’s 
latest financial records are not Public 
property, but a summary of 1955 and 
195& earnings, entered into a Senate de- 
bate in 1958, will suffice to offer tabular 
TUustration — bearing in mind that the 
figures probably have risen in ens ui n g 

* yeatfs by about 25 percent. 

Aramco pays Saudi Arabia royalties, 

* faicli are deducted from income. In 
addition, Aramco pays taxes to Saudi 
Arabia. These, like all foreign taxes, 
toe treated as tax credits against U.S, 
taxes. 

. fare Is the condensed Aramco finan- 
cial statement: 

Jin millions] 


1 ewri 

id royalties 

^ct costs and expense* oi j 

at&uj an income ofo. ... 

_ tun which deduct 27J* percent de- 
pletion allowance, based on ir>pnm» 

_ from crude.- 

a U.S7 tM abte Income, of 

U.S. taxes to Saudi Arabia toigi , L 

Therefore, Aramop paid no U.S, 
income taxes. Instead, It had an 
unused tax credit, which, under 
existi n g law could bo applied as a ; 
credit against other Income ; 

abroad, of ...... ! 
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Tlmt excess tax credit is one of the 
targets of the new Kennedy tax reform. 
The President is seeking to prevent our 


oil companies from using excess tax 
credits arising from crude oil operations 
as in the Middle East to offset U.S. tax 
liabilities on other. forma or sources of 
foreign income, such as refining or dis- 
tribution operations by affiliates in Eu- 
rope or other parts of the world. 

In another reform, the President pro- 
poses that deduction of foreign develop- 
ment costs should apply only to the in- 
come from these operations and should 
not be permitted to reduce the U.S, tax 
on domestic income. 

The administration has not reauested 
any reduction in the highly controversial 
27% -percent depletion allowance. Fast 
efforts by Senate liberals, like Senators 
Douglas, Proxmire, and Morse, to cut 
the allowance have been defeated in 
Congress, But the administration cal- 
culates that its reforms will save $300 
million — most of it from domestic oil 
operations. It proposes to out the de- 
pletion allowance, indirectly, by strict 
enforcement of the ceiling— the existing 
statutory limitation of 5k percent of net 
income. This is to be acco mplishe d by 
requiring corporations to charge drilling 
and development costs in computing 
their net income— a requirement that 
would not affect our oversea oil com- 
. panics because their production costs are 
so low. 

Would reduction of the depletion al- 
lowance affect the fortunes of our Middle 
East oil companies? 

During past Senate debates, experts 
estimated that elimination of the 
Aramco depletion allowance in 1955 
and 1956 would have gained as much as 
$99 million for the UJS. Treasury. But 
spokesmen for the oil industry insist that 
any reduction In the depletion allowance 
for oversea operations would not have 
benefited the Treasury because the 
Arab governments would have merely 
. increased taxes, thereby preempting the 
$99 million for themselvea 
. , But that argument presupposes that 
the amounts paid to Saudi Arabia are 
Ordinary taxes, that they Sto be raised 
by unilateral action of the Saudi Arabian 
Government. In fact, the taxes are a 
component of total royalties which are 
negotiated— not enacted. It is true, of 
course, that Arab oil experts claim that 
the companies have made inordinate 
profits in the past and that the Arab gov- 
ernments are entitled to a larger share — 
the above table shows that Saudi 
Arabia’s combined income from royalties 
and taxes totaled $280 million in 1958. 
In 1962* the total was estimated at $350 
million. 

What about the impact on prices? In 
the past, the oil companies have posted 
high prices for crude oil because the size 
of their depletion allowance depended 
on their gross receipts from crude oil 
sales. In consequence, the companies’ 
own refineries, and those of their cus- 
tomers, have shown very little profit. 
This may also have boosted the bills of 
consumers, our friends and allies In Eu- 
rope, as well as the UJ3. Navy and Air 
JPorce, 

In recent years, however, the price 
structure has been cracking for other 
reasons; Soviet competition and spec- 


tacular oil strikes in Africa have ended 
monopoly. And the administration pro- 
posals may hasten this process. 

We do not know how much the new 
Treasury proposals will cost Middle East 
companies. One guess puts it at be- 
tween $25 and $50 million. But large 
oil companies may come out ahead in 
any event because of the proposed re- 
duction in the U.S. corporation tax. 

Domestic oil companies will surely 
fight the President’s proposals on the 
hUl. It will be interesting to observe 
the extent to which foreign policy con- 
siderations will influence the debate. 

If the past is any criteria In all prob- 
ability considerations for the foreign 
potentates and ruling cliques will super- 
sede the economic consideration in this 
area of State-Commerce Department 
activities. 

Fellow Members, in these trying days 
of continuing, and in many industries, 
expanding unemployment, one wonders 
if we have a true concept of the basic 
requirements for a healthy and grow- 
ing economy in an industrial complex. 

For too many years we have placed in 
first consideration the welfare of certain 
industries and in some cases certain 
countries and have given second or no 
consideration to other industries and 
our own economic well being. 

There has grown up in this country, 
either by design or by accident, a feel- 
ing that ours is an unlimited and bound- 
less horn of plenty, with no bottom, no 
ceiling, and the sides stretching beyond 
the horizons. 

This Is not true in the balance of 
human endeavors, desires, ambitions, 
wants, and needs. It is especially un- 
true in the field of trade economics. 

It is only true in the minds of those 
whose well-being is not dependent upon 
the daily struggle to keep “their bellys 
full." 

No reasonable person objects to help- 
ing a neighbor, be he next door or at the 
far comers of the earth. Any reason- 
able person can object however, when 
we lose sight of the simple economic fact 
that one must always maintain the 
ability to provide help in order to give 
help. 

The coal industry is a case in point. 
No industry has performed so well In up- 
dating its production facilities in its re- 
lationship with mine labor and finally 
In its efforts to introduce new needs and 
uses for their product. 

All this, however, has failed to keep 
the job opportunities in this industry at 
a rate required for a healthy economic 
climate, industrywide or in keeping with 
our national need. 

Why is this so? Simply because of 
action by our own Government in the 
area of trade wherein imports of com- 
petitive fuels have destroyed the gains 
made by this industry. We have com- 
pletely forgotten the basic principle so 
needed in a healthy economy. 

We have forgotten job protection. It 
is unpopular today to talk protection- 
ism and yet without job protection all 
else fades and soon we will be a Nation 
of workers half producing and half not 
producing. 
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coast for the period April through No- 3 
vfember declined 4,442,000 barrels and < 
the Bureau of Hines reports that re- 
finery output of domestic residual on the 1 
eastern seaboard amounted to 31.7 mil- : 
lion barrels April through October for 
1962, the latest period available, as com- < 
pared with 32 million in the same period 
of 1961. Thus, there was an actual de- 
cline of only about 4.5 million barrels 
in domestic supply 8 months, 

compared to a year ago. This means 
that there was a net increase in residual 
available to the east coast of about 12.5 
niillipn barrels during the first 8 months 
Of this quota year." 

Byen in the face of these facts, the 
department" of Interior is how adding 
. an Additional 6.5 million barrels during 
the next 60 days. Under the already 
existing import levels, quotas for this 
quarter were 37 V 2 percent of the year’s 
total, or 770,830 barrels per day. This 
enormous increase, when added to ex- 
isting quotas, means that import levels 
for the next 2 months will reach the 
astronomical figure of 878,000 barrels 

per day. '“7 T ’ , r 

This is by far the highest level of 
imports ever recorded under the oil im- 
port control program. The previous 
record was 819,000 barrels daily 
reached for 1 month in January of 1962. 
This further severe blow to the domes - 
' tic coal industry came "despite the fact 
that the Department of Interior officials 
admit no shortage of residual oil now 
exists on the east coast. A survey made 
this week by NCFC among trade sources 
in New York-New England area revealed 
that residual imports are selling well 
below posted prices arid that oil is in 
plentiful supply/ . 

Yet, in face of adequate supplies and 
a stable price, the import quota for 
residual oil was again increased—the 
third such Increase since this adminis- 
tration assumed office 2 years ago tod 
raising imports to 190 million barrels for 
the year as compared to 154 million bar- 
rels of allowable imports in 1960. 

There would seem to be no other con- 
clusion to draw than that under this 
administration the domestic coal indus- 
; try is considered expendable. 

Frankly,! campaigned with confidence 
and so stated publicly that if elected, 
President Kennedy would help the coal 
regions. I still believe he is sincerely 
trying to do so. 

I disagree with those Members of the 
administration who believe that relief, 
.retraining^ area development, public 
w^orks or any other substitutes for a job 
can ever displace the need for the dignity 
that comes from a job that earns an hon- 
est living for an honest day’s work. 

The children of a working f ather , the 
wife of a working husband are entirely 
diftererit peopleln the eyes oFtheir loved 
ones,’ r: €he eyes ' of their neighbors and in 
the community in which they live, than 
the employed, regardless of how worthy 
a cause his job was sacrificed to or for. 


man from New York [Mr. Ryan! is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
last week President Kennedy told the 
Nation at his press conference : 

I regard Latin America as the most critical 
area in the world today. 


WELCOME^^S^^T KOMULO ' 

.'gPEA^SiR p’ro'tempore. Under 
previous order of the Rouse, the gentle- 


Certainly the presence of Soviet troops c 
in Cuba is cause for grave concern. But f 
the President, undoubtedly, also is pre- 
occupied with the vast Latin American J 
continent beyond the island of Cuba. ^ 
Seething with social unrest and political i 
instability, many of the Latin American j 
Republics are prey to Communists sub- 1 
version. Meanwhile, the Alliance for 1 
Progress has been disappointingly slow £ 
to alleviate those conditions which bar * 
the great masses of Latin Americans from ( 
participation in the fruits of Western 3 
civilization. 

Tomorrow Washington welcomes a 
gallant man from Venezuela, President 
Romulo Betancourt. President Betan- 
court has been fighting to bring to his ; 
nation the goals of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress — social justice in a framework of 
political democracy. 

In his struggle against tyranny Betan- 
court has known the terrors of the 
hunted man, separation from his loved 
ones, the bitterness of exile. As Presi- 
dent of Venezuela, he has continued to 
endure great trials and personal sacrifice. 
All of us remember Trujillo’s heinous at- 
tempt to assassinate him. Hardly a week 
goes by without a report of some effort to 
destroy confidence in Venezuela's demo- 
cratic government. Sabotage of the oil 
wells, bombings of United States and 
Venezuelan business establishments, the 
theft of five art masterpieces, and that 
latest idiocy — the hijacking of a Vene- 
zuelan oil tanker on the high seas— all 
attest to the Castro-Comhiunist deter- 
mination to wreck democratic progress in 
Venezuela. 

To Communist subversive activities 
are added constant efforts to discredit 
Betancourt on the part of the despots 
who formerly ran Venezuela as their 
personal fief. Unhappily, we have heard 
some of their propaganda repeated in 
this Chamber. 

Fortunately, the free press in the 
United States reports the real state of 
affairs. I was particularly impressed by 
an editorial in this week’s Life maga- 
zine, the issue of Ferbuary 22. As Life 
says, Romulo Betancourt “is a most wel- 
come guest.” I include Life’s perceptive 
editorial at this point in the Record : 

This week Kennedy welcomes to Wash- 
ington quite a different sort of Latin Ameri- 
can from Fidel Castro. In fact he is Castro’s 
number one target, the President of Vene- 
zuela, Romulo Betancourt. Five years ago 
in Venezuela the Vice President of the 
United States and his wife were spat on by 
an angry mob. The Communists who led 
that mob found plenty of readymade tinder, 
compounded of jealousy, neglect and hatred 
L of the recent 10-year Perez Jim6nez dicta- 
r torship. Last week Venezuelan Communists 
were still trying to mobilize a following with 
acts of terrorism. But the masses no longer 
- respond. Of many reasons for this impor- 
tant change, not the least is Betancourt. 

Betancourt spent most of his early adult* 
years in jail, exile or the underground while 
: Venezuela was run by military dictators. 

. He nevertheless helped to found the first 


big modern political party in Venezuela, the 
Accion Democratic a, whose peasants and 
workers made Betancourt president in the 
free election of 1958. Since then he has 
given Veuezuela the longest and most suc- 
cessful constitutional government in its 142- 
year-old history. A year hence he has a 
good chance to fulfiill his great ambition of 
turning over his office to a freely elected suc- 
cessor who can consolidate Venezuela’s 
fledgling democracy. 

Like other Latin American countries, 
Venezuela still has problems of poverty and 
ignorance. Unlike most, being the world’s 
No. 1 oil exporter, Venezuela has the money 
to tackle them. But only since Betancourt 
has it shown the political guts and imagi- 
nation to try. His government has approxi- 
mately doubled the number of schools and 
students in 5 years, and raised the literacy 
rate around 50 to over 70 percent.. It has 
tried seriously to improve the lot of the 
campesinos with free land, better housing, 
loans and instructions. And it has helped 
the underprivileged without alienating the 
rapidly expanding business class or the still- 
potent army. Betancourt’s stand against 
Castroism has been so courageous that the 
danger of a military coup, despite Commu- 
nist provocation, grows smaller by the day. 
One of South America’s most volatile coun- 
tries has proved that democracy, given a 
chance, can be made to work. 

That, of course, is the whole aim of the 
Alliance for Progress. The reason it is in 
trouble, according to one expert group, is^ 
that it has “lapsed into a unilateral U.S. 
checkwriting program.” But Venezuelan 
leaders take its two-way nature seriously. 
They get some $100 million in Alliance loans 
for housing and rural improvement, but their 
own much larger contribution and initiative 
are what gives these programs life. Once 
considered the backwash of Spanish Amer- 
ica, Venezuela is discovering it has many 
assets that can enable it to outgrow its de- 
pendence on oil, not least a mixed and lively 
population relatively unencumbered by feu- 
dal tradition. It also has Romulo Betan- 
court. As representative of a continent in 
which hope, progress and U.S. policy are very 
much in doubt, he is a most welcome guest. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to join in the wel- 
come to President Betancourt, a coura- 
geous leader in the struggle for democ- 
racy. I am confident that even in his 
brief visit with us he will detect the great 
admiration of the American people for 
his contribution to the cause pf freedom 
and democracy. / 7 y 

U.N. AGRICULTURAL £AID TO CUBA 

(Mr. RUMSFELD (at the request of 
Mr. Bruce) was given permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent announcement that the United 
Nations has decided to grant agricultural 
aid to the Castro regime is unbelievable. 
Equally shocking is the statement of Paul 
G. Hoffman, Managing Director for the 
United Nations Special Fund which will 
supply the $1,500,000 of aid, where he 
says that not one American dollar will 
be used in this project. It is simply not 
correct to suggest that U.S, dollars will 
not be used when it is common knowl- 
edge that the United States provides 40 
percent of the Special Fund’s expenses. 
The American people will not and should 
not accept this double talk. The United 
States is paying for a major portion of 
the support of the United Nations. The 
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[fg s&y this knowing full well, the im- 

S ** cations of my remarks. When we con- 
er Industrial and agricultural pro- 
sens as against those whose income 
whole or in part are dependent upon 
f 'fbe services rendered to the production 
workers or upon public taxes, the load 
• tarried by the production dollar becomes 
tgry heavy. 

No nation can survive in an, atmos- 
phere of unrealistic theory and public 
policy. The Nation’s oftentimes repeat- 
ed policy is to make all other nations 
self-dependent and yet at the same time 
W| follow, a course destroying our own 
TiSf -dependency. 

Even today unless we can keep the 
Jrode lines open it will be next to im- 
possible to gear up, tool up, and produce 
for a major war of any duration, 

We have lost supremacy in so many 
fields of production that it is becoming 
& $$Tfous problem just to hold on as an 
industrial complex in a world fast becom- 
ing a massive automated machine shop. 

Sooner ox later the nations whose 
economies are based upon selling to the 
TJJ3. market will find the well has gone 
dry and eventually will have to turn to 
their own markets for a sustaining 
'economy. 

r* We. cannot buy all the world’s produc- 
tion but we are trying like heck to doit. 

We not only offer to go into the trade 
ring with the Common Market but in the 
same breath — Trade Expansion Act— we 
take on all comers. 

When you consider our domestic costs 
Of production, based upon mandated, 
feed costs for power and services, labor 
and taxes, plus raw materials, it is like a 
free-for-all with the United States xepre- 
sented by a blindfolded lightweight with 
one hand strapped behind his back in a 
ring with each GATT nation and every 
underdeveloped nation represented by 
heavyweights two hands free and no 
blindfolds. 

If you think this is far fetched read 
the reports of the hearjng on the impact 
of imports, count the industries affected, 
evaluate the man-hours and wages lost 
by imports as against gains from exports 
and then tell me if you still think I am 
wrong. 

No nation can survive in a free-for-all 
trade war unless it can produce with 
slave or near slave labor, low or no taxes, 
subsidy or tax credits. 

In the end it will wind up in interna- 
tional bankruptcy, and whether we like 
it or not, de Gaulle’s position is giving 
many U.S. workers a reprieve from the 
unemployment lines. 

The trouble is that while all our front 
runners are screaming about de Gaulle’s 
grand design they forget that we have a 
grand design of our own which includes 
such catchy words as “Eur America." 

,f Atlantic Union,” ‘’GATT," “oil imports," 
and so forth. 

One wonders whether we are not in 
about the same fix as the kid caught 
with his hand in the cookie jar. 

1 refuse to believe as of today that the 
President of the United States will ignore 
dr set aside without consideration this 
plea of 102 Members of the House in this 
serious matter posed by the McDermott 
division. 


I received the following correspond- 
ence which I believe to be of interest to 
all Members of the House: 

Washington, D.C., 

February 14, 19$ 3 . 

Hon. John H. Dent, 

House Office Building , 

W ishington, X>.C.: 

Tour concern, along with that of 10X of 
your colleagues, regarding excessive importa- 
tion of foreign residual oil. and the need to 
maintain reasonable Import controls on such 
qU. was clearly shown by your signing the 
letter to the President of February 7, 1963, 
Xn spite of your recommendation, the Of- 
fice of Emergency Planning recommended to 
the President on February 13. 1963, the fur- 
ther relaxing of all controls on foreign re- 
sidual oil. The report also declared that 
the Nation did not need to depend on nat- 
ural resources within its own borders for 
Its security, thus implying that import lim- 
its on crude oil also are unnecessary. 

We have sent you a copy of our statement 
expressing consternation over this action. 

A statement by you on this matter is 
urgent to give the President your opinion 
on these recommendations. We are also 
hopeful you will feel it proper to express 
your views on the floor of the House when 
it reconvenes Monday. This Is a critical 
emergency for all domestic fuels. 

Joseph B, Moody, 

President . 

Washington, D C.. February 13. —President 
Joseph E. Moody, of National Cool Policy 
Conference today Issued the following state- 
ment: 

“The recommendations of the Office of 
Emergency Planning Director Edward Mc- 
Dermott. if accepted by the President, will 
constitute the most serious blow that this 
administration has so far dealt the men and 
their families of the coal and related 
industries. The Interest of hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens were brushed 
callously aside for purposes of political 
expediency. 

*Tt is difficult to reconcile this report with 
the repeated statements of the President ex- 
pressing his concern for the domestic fuel 
industries, especially coal. If these recom- 
mendations are carried out it can mean dis- 
aster in the economies of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia. Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Indiana. 
Illinois and other States. 

*Tt Is our understanding that the report 
Is the Bame except for some word changes 
as it was In September 1962. It recom- 
mends that the import program on residual 
oil be gradually abandoned and further 
serves notice the same is in store for the rest 
of the import program on crude oil and 
other products. 

"In that the report has been In the mak- 
ing since May 1961 and the present form re- 
portedly has been available since last Sep- 
tember. the coincidence of the visit next 
week of Mr. Betancourt. President of Vene- 
zuela, can hardly be ignored, 

"The threat of ‘Castroism’ hanging over 
one Da tin American country, and the recur- 
rent liots by the Communist elements there 
•eem able to panic the U.S. Government 
while it remains unconcerned about the 
critical plight of its own citizens. 

"The report reaches the strange conclusion 
that 'The adequacy of resources Is not 
stri ctly a national problem — -is not one for 
which one looks for an answer within the 
geographical limits of the United States.* 
"This means that, in the opinion of the 
OEF Director, America need no longer be 
concerned with developing and strengthen- 
ing Its own resources, and can only be 
Interpreted as meaning that import restric- 
tion i on crude oil are also considered un- 
necessary. 

“If this revolutionary thinking is accepted 
by the President, the ultimate end can only 


mean Jar greater damage to both the Amer- 
ican coal and petroleum industries. De- 
pendence of our economy, as well as our na- 
tional security, on the tenuous availability 
of fuel from foreign countries, in view of the 
current situation in the Caribbean, with 
Russia tightening its military hold on Cuba 
and Venezuela constantly threatened by 
Communist riots and unrest, could be 
disastrous. 

"The domestic fuels industries have kept 
the Congress advised over the years and there 
have been many of the members of Con- 
gress who have expressed deep concern that 
the welfare of the domestic fuels industries 
was important to the strength of the econ- 
omy of this Nation. As has been so often 
true in the history of this Nation, matters 
of this nature of such vital concern to so 
great a part of the American people, may 
have to be Anally settled by the Congress. 

"The conclusions of the OEP Director are 
completely contrary to findings by the Select 
Committee on Small Business of the House 
of Representatives which held extensive 
hearings on the question of oil imports and 
recommended just last month that *the im- 
port quotas of residual fuel oil to be used 
solely as fuel should be fixed at a level no 
higher than the total of such imports in 1961, 
so as to reduce the threat to national se- 
curity which residual oil imports now create.* 
“It should be recalled that this conclusion 
was reached by the Small Business Commit- 
tee following extensive hearings by a sub- 
committee headed by Representative Tom 
Steed, of Oklahoma." 

Mr. Speaker, the recommendation of 
the OEC Director on top of the unwar- 
ranted increase in residual oil import 
quotas for the remainder of this quarter 
announced recently represents another 
severe blow to the already seriously dam- 
aged coal industry. 

The total increase — 17,000 barrels per 
day. for the full year to be available in 
the next 2 months — is more than 6 5 mil- 
lion barrels, or the equivalent of 1.5 
million additional tons of coal to be dis- 
placed in the next 2 months. 

“This lost coal production would have 
provided jobs for more than 600 U.S. 
coal miners for a full year, or 3,600 min- 
ers during the next 2 months,” Mr. 
Moody said. These destroyed miners' 
jobs can now be added to the 17,000 full- 
time jobs already lost each year to im- 
ported residual oil, which now displaces 
more than 45 million tons of U.S. coal 
annually. 

Today’s action was taken at the same 
time that a spokesman for the admin- 
istration acknowledged to us that there 
has been an increase in imports in the 
first 8 months of the quota year of over 
17 million barrels and that consumption 
on the east coast has been 5.6 million 
barrels less than was anticipated by the 
Bureau of Mines in their demand fore- 
cast on which quotas were established 
last April. 

The Department of Interior press re- 
lease announcing the new increase 
stated that there was a reduction of 
4 million barrels in stocks as of De- 
cember 31, and that the supply of do- 
mestic residual for the east coast this 
year had proved to be approximately 10 
million barrels less than was anticipated 
by the Bureau of Mines. 

However, the Geological Survey, 
which compiles such figures for the De- 
partment of Interior, reports that ship- 
ments of domestic residual from the gulf 
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States will be contidbijr 

tJojrx this. project whether Jlrfcct pr In- 
direct, andth^ ls^ip,t^lpjabje, n ; ... „ , . , 
T° grant any amount or aid tp the 
CommunJSt natipix thatJhgS- 
more than $1 billion worth of American 
property aridhas not paid a cent in 
compehsation is utterly unthinkable. ~ 
Mr. Speaker, while thd subject pf^Cuba 
is under discussion, I wish^tp ^o' on rec- 
ord as being Jn complete r disagreement 
with the theory now apparently in vogue 
in administration, pircip^ that no one but 
the administration-should dispus3 Cuba, 
In these , days of managed news, I sin- 
cerely believe that if the responsibility 
and duty of eachTcItizen, and, particu- 
larly, each Member oi Congress, to con- 
structively discuss and, If necessary, as 

! n this case, dare to criticize the decisions 
>eing made and carried put in our State 
Department by the administration^ 
These man are not otnipscjiMf; their 
decisions are not sacro^nck. 

This Nation is one of Representative 
government, and as one Representative, 
I object to our financing anti-American 
policies. If this means thaf the Congress 
must cut off, support ’for the Special 
.Fund, then this must bp dpn^J 11 

I have voiced my support of the 
^United Nations in the past, ashave the 
Va$t majority of Americans. However, 
this U.N. action demands a serious re- 
appraisal of our role in the. U.N. My 
deep concern has been voiced to the 
administration, and I sincerely hope that 
Other Member# ’ol...Ccmgress.. $(11 join" in 
Oppressing their dlisapprpyah " Cuba fp- 
day is a center for Communist subversive, 
activities throughouf the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Our every action must be to 
weaken communism in Cuba, not 
strengthen it. 4 

’ ■ \ ■■ ■ }■ ^ii^ ii rn rft / ..y p^''rP:!l 

A REAPPRAISAL OF THE ALLIANCE 
. . • JFOR PROGRESS . 

(Mr. ONl>3£Y <at the., request of Mr. 
Bruce) was given permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Record 
and to. include extraneous .matter.), 

Mr. LINDSAY!. , Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply concerned over the future of the 
Alliance for Progress. So far there has 
been very little progress, and too little 
leadership from the United States.' The 
program cannot be allowed to, continue 
to flounder. The future , of the Western 
Hemisphere is at stake. 

I am pleased to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues a memorandum pre- 
pared by three members of the Com- 
mence Committee for the Alliance for 
progress— CTCMAP: Emilio. QL jCpllgdo, 
Vice president and director, Standard 

Oil Cp. of j£e|#ey*^ David_Rocke- 

. fetter, president^ “the Chase Manhattan 
Bank; and Walter B, Wr|sfph, executive 
Vice president, First National City Bank. 

The authors call for a comprehensive 
reappi'|isal of r the . policies and actions 
. fiaf. 3^. Jt^. Alliance jfor Progress 

to achieve ,jt£ bgsig obje e fives . They 

urge that Increased emphasis be placed 
on the “encouragement of private initia- 
tive and investment, both local and for- 
eign,” It is their further belief that: 

The United States should concentrate its 
economic aid program in countries that show 
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the greatest inclination to adopt measures 
to improve the investment climate and with- 
"hold aid from others until satisfactory per- 
formance has been demonstrated. 

* This is an important study and I hope 
that it receives the widest possible at- 
tention. 

r The. text of the statement follows: 

r A Reappraisal of the Alliance for Progress 

Last spring, the Commerce Committee for 
the Alliance for Progress (COMAP), was 
^launched with a view fo seeking ways in 
.which American business . could further, the 
Alliance. A few days ago, the Chairman of 
"the Committee— -J . Peter Grace — submitted 
"a report to the Commerce Department and 
to other agencies, recommending certain 
legislative proposals relating to the Alliance. 
-The following memorandum sets out the ob- 
servations and conclusions of three members 
,.of COMAP who, while agreeing with many 
of the points made in the Grace report feel 
that there are certain aspects of the problem 
which need a somewhat different emphasis. 
For this reason we feel justified in submit- 
ting a separate commentary. 

* "We have become increasingly concerned 
lest the Alliance for Progress fail to achieve 
its objectives for lack of a proper focus for 
its activities, 

“As one illustration, the initial concept of 
COMAP’s role appears to have been directed 
at finding ways to meet the Punta del Este 
program of $300 million a year of net new 
U.S. private investment in Latin America by 
devising short-range measures on the part of 
the United States to encourage such invest- 
ment. If such measures would really get 
the Alliance off the ground, they might be 
justified. But we are disturbed by the feel- 
ing that even if such measures were taken, 
arid were successful in inducing an expanded 
flow of U.S. Investments Into Latin America, 
the basic problem of making the area attrac- 
tive to local savers and investors would re- 
main. Indeed, such a program could do 
positive harm by making local governments 
feel even less, urgency than they do now for 
icbieying a proper investment climate. 

* “What is needed is a comprehensive reap- 

praisal, not of the broad objectives of the 
Alliance for Progress, but of the policies and 
lotions which will best achieve these objec- 
tives. The first year’s operation of the 
Alliance saw heavy emphasis placed on gov- 
ernment .planning, government- to-govern- 
..paent logins &nd grants, income redistribution 
through tax and land reform, public housing, 
and other social welfare measures. Many of 
these steps were commendable. Yet they 
were not in most cases accompanied by ef- 
forts to push through economic reforms 
which would encourage private initiative and 
enterprise. The continued outflow of pri- 
vate funds from Latin America is sufficient 
proof of the critical character of the current 
Situation. \ 

“Many countries in Latin America need so- 
cial reforms as well as measures to provide 
greater equality of opportunity. However, 
these broad objectives cannot be achieved 
Without a more rapid rate of economic ad- 
vance than now is in prospect. And rapid 
economic growth cannot be achieved without 
greater emphasis on the private sector. The 
Tact is that some 80 percent of Latin Amer- 
ica’s national income is today generated by 
private activities. Consequently, the Al- 
liance for Progress can succeed if — and only 
if— it builds Jipon this base and places far 
greater emphasis on the encouragement of 
private Initiative and investment, both local 
And foreign. 

“To reorient the Alliance for Progress in a 
direction which offers promise of achieving 
its objections involves difficult and sweeping 
economic reforms. Currencies need to be 
Stabilized through measures to bring govern- 
ment budgets under control and to avoid in- 


flationary increases In the supply of money 
arid credit. Efforts along these lines could 
lead to the removal of the many exchange 
controls which still remain and which in- 
hibit economic growth in many nations. At 
the same time, governments should act to 
remove the network of other controls which 
restrict enterprise and sustain local, high- 
cost monopolies. Economic growth, and the 
real benefits to all participants in the com- 
munity which can accrue from growth, are 
maximized in an atmosphere of political and 
economic stability under which competitive 
private enterprise can thrive. 

“In a very real sense, the Alliance for 
Progress is concerned with the age-old prob- 
lem of trying to bake a bigger pie and divide 
the slices more evenly at the same time. The 
emphasis to date has been mostly on the side 
of slicing the pie. While such efforts may be 
desirable in the long run, the immediate ef- 
fect has been to shrink the potential size of 
the pie. Experience around the world shows 
clearly that the national welfare is better 
served by far through policies which enlarge 
the entire pie. 

“To accelerate economic advance in Latin 
America, efforts on many fronts will be re- 
quired. Governments have important roles 
to play — in such areas as schools, health, 
farm extension services and roads. However, 
the overriding needs is for an increased flow 
of private capital from both local and for- 
eign sources and for a significant and con- 
tinuing improvement in the efficiency with 
which all resources, including most im- 
portantly human resources, are used. 

“For these reasons, we urge that U.S. 
policies be reoriented to place far greater 
emphasis on the encouragement of private 
enterprise and investment. What has been 
done to date along these lines is simply not 
enough. The encouragement of private en- 
terprise, local and foreign, must become the 
main thrust of the Alliance. This would in- 
volve two major changes in U.S. policy. 

“The first requirement is that the govern- 
ments— and, as far as possible, the people — - 
of Latin America know that the United 
States has changed its policy so as to put 
primary stress on Improvement in the gen- 
eral business climate as a prerequisite for 
social development and reform. It must be 
made clear that U.S. policy in this hemi- 
sphere is based on the need for rapid eco- 
nomic growth and on the belief, confirmed 
by all available evidence, that this can be 
achieved within a reasonably free political 
framework only if private capital is given the 
opportunity to work in a favorable environ- 
ment. This means that our policies should 
be consistent throughout the area and should 
discourage tendencies toward nationaliza- 
tion of industries and encourage setting up 
explicit rules which provide for truly reason- 
able indemnification where nationalization 
has taken place. 

“In addition we should discourage policies 
which tend to distort normal economic rela- 
tionships— policies leading to overvalued, 
and multivalued exchange systems, complex 
import controls with high and highly vari- 
able traiffs, quotas and other forms of trade 
restriction, price controls and highly unpre- 
dictable budgetary practice. In short, 
emphasis should be placed on creating an 
atmosphere in which private business plan- 
ning can go on without undue concern about 
possible changes in the rules of the game. 
Countries following these policies should be 
given tangible and active support. 

“To m ake this position clear and unam- 
biguous, it would be necessary for the Presi- 
dent to proclaim it in a major address in 
which he not only spells out the rationale 
behind the new policy, but also indicates 
the tools available to the United States to 
help make it effective. The most important 
of these tools would be the U.S. foreign 
aid program. 
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"A second requirement concerns a change 
In the criteria for granting aid, U.S. for- 
eign aid policy is a branch of US. foreign 
policy, which should he directed toward 
achieving specific foreign policy goals. By 
and large It has not been effectively used for 
this purpose In Latin America. Tn Its sim- 
plest terms, our goal in Latin Xmerlca'should 
be to help nations of the area gfow 1 econom- 
ically while they retain Internal political 
freedom, and thus remain part of the West- 
ern community of nations. Without eco- 
nomic growth the other goaft will be much 
more difficult — If not impossible — to achieve. 
In order to get growth — which comes first 
both in time and in relation to goals In- 
volving redistribution of income— capital is 
needed. Most of this must come from In- 
ternal sources. Thus, foreign aid should he 
Used as an Inducement to nations to adopt 
policies which will improve the business cli- 
mate and thereby increase domestic savings 
and Investments. The United States Bhould 
concentrate its economic aid program In 
countries that show the greatest inclination 
to adopt measures to improve the investment 
Climate, and withhold aid from* others until 
satisfactory performance has been demon- 
strated. 

“The extent to which this policy would 
differ from the present one in Latin America 
can be seen by Indicating what It would not 
involve: * , ‘ . 

“J. .Unless there are overpowering politi- 
cal considerations, the United States would 
not lend money or make grants in countries 
Which persist In policies which discourage 
private Investment. 

*% The United States would not grant 
balance-of-payments loans of the bafi-out 
variety though it should cooperate with the 
2MF on constructive balance-of-payments 
loans and stabilization programs. 

The United States would not provide 
foreign aid in such a way as to finance the 
expropriation of privately owned companies 
in any field of endeavor. 

"On the positive side, the United States 
’ftould seek opportunities to get individual 
Countries started toward rapid growth. As- 
sistance on a relatively large scale would be 
focused jin a few countries that appeared 
meat likely to carry out measures' needed to 
encourage Investments and establish the 
Widest area of economic freedom. 

"Nowhere in the whole broad range of cur- 
rent economic problems is there one more 
compellingly Significant for* the United 
States than that of supporting the economic 
and. social advance of our neighbors to the 
South*. s . ? 

f, We are persuaded that the most im- 
portant way In which the United States can 
help Is by exporting the Ideas implicit In a 
free economy. Certafrily, money or goods 
alone will not do the job. Free enterprise Is 
the,ba$i$,of our own growth, and It provided 
the framework on which our social and 
political institutions, imperfect as they still 
gre, have evolved. We feel certain that free 
enterpTfce can be the basis of growth In Latin 
America— Indeed, that there is no known 
alternative that still permits a substantial 
measure of individual freedom. 

» 4r We also believe, however, that to en- 
courage such an evolution in Latin America 
the United States must change its role — 
from one that emphasizes short run 
economic palliatives combined with recom- 
mendations for sweeping social and economic 
reforms to one that places the greatest 
emphasis on the longer-run goals of creat- 
ing an environment In which freedom of the 


marketplace is recognized /or what It Is, a 
major pillar of free and prosperous societies. 
m £uxlio O. Collado, 

"Vice President and Director , 

", Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
“David Rocketelleb, 

“ President . 

" The Chase Manhattan Bank. 
“Walter B. Wriston, 
"Executive Vice President t 
"First National City Bank ” 


THE CUBAN QUESTION 

(Mr. LINDSAY (at the request of Mr. 
Bruce) was given permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Record 
end to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. LINDSAY, Mr. Speaker, because 
of its importance I am today placing in 
the Record a column by Walter Lipp- 
mann entitled "On Hie Cuban Question 
Today." In the column Mr. Lippmann 
puts down his reasons for believing that 
our distinguished colleague, the junior 
Senator from New York, Senator Keat- 
ing, has won the right to be listened to. 
Mr. Lippmann states in his article that 
af ter too long a delay the administration 
finally did what it should have done In 
the beginning, which was to arrange 
for consultation and an exchange of in- 
formation between Senator Keating and 
the CIA. Mr. Lippmann goes on and 
states that no matter what the consulta- 
tion and exchange lead to he is not sure 
It will repair altogether the damage 
done to public confidence by the mis- 
leading information given out — by the 
administration — in September and Octo- 
ber. 

The administration may well have also to 
make a. full explanation of what went wrong 
m September and early October — 

States Mr. Lippmann. 

Mr, Lippmann’s article is timely and 
I commend It to the attention of the 
Members of the Bouse and Senate: 

On the Cuban Question Today 
{By Walter Lippmann) 

Tn the past week the administration has 
sfone to extraordinary lengths to win the 
country** confidence in the reliability of its 
Information about the military situation in 
Cuba. Since the October confrontation there 
can, of course, be no lack of confidence in 
the President’s courage and determination to 
protect American Interests once the facta of 
a threat are established. 

The crisis of confidence originates in what 
happened in the 6 weeks before the October 
confrontation. During the month of Sep- 
tember and Into October the administration 
was insisting that the Soviet Union had not 
brought offensive weapons into Cuba. Sen- 
ator Keat£NG was Insisting that they had. 
When he was found to have been right, there 
Occurred a loss of confidence in the admin- 
istration’s intelligence services which it Is 
still struggling to repair. 

With others, I have had firsthand experi- 
ence which enable® me to understand how 
difficult it Is to restore confidence once it 
has been shaken. On two occasions it was 
explained to me by high officials how re- 
liable was our photographic surveillance of 
the Island, and how certainly we could de- 
tect the exact nature of the weapons being 


-n*. 

installed In Cuba. These private explana- 
tions came after the President had said 
categorically In his press conference of Sep- 
tember 13 that “these new shipments do not 
constitute a serious threat to any other part 
of the hemisphere,” Some 2 weeks later, on 
October 3, the Under Secretary of State, Mr. 
Ball, gave to a congressional committee a 
summary of the Intelligence information 
which came from the CIA. The point of the 
summary was that there were no offensive 
weapons in Cuba. 

But in fact there were. A week later, on 
October 10, Senator Keating Insisted that 
there were intermediate range missiles In 
Cuba, and 5 days later the President re- 
ceived the photographs which confirmed the 
charge. 

This is how Senator Keating won the right 
to be listened to, and this is why the ad- 
ministration has now, belatedly, made the 
right move, which is to arrange for consulta- 
tion and an exchange of information between 
Senator Keating and the CIA, 

This should put an end to the unseemly 
controversy about who Is telling the truth 
between a Senator of the United States and 
the President of the United States. But I am 
not sure It will repair altogether the dam- 
age done to public confidence by the mis- 
leading information given out in September 
and October. The administration may well 
have also to make a full explanation of what 
went wrong in September and early October. 

Examining the remarkable intelligence 
briefing by Mr. John Hughes of the Defense 
Department. I find myself quite convinced 
that our photographic intelligence is now re- 
liable. But I am struck by the fact that 
there was a blank space in Mr. Hughes’ tes- 
timony for the period from September 5 to 
October 14. 

Photographs taken on August 29 of the San 
Cristobal area and on September 5 at Sagua 
la Grande show positively that no missile 
sites had been built. The next photograph re- 
ferred to by Mr. Hughes Is that of October 14. 
It Bhows Intermediate range missile sites be- 
ing erected. This Is the photograph which 
precipitated the International crisis. 

Where, we are bound to ask, was our pho- 
tographic intelligence between September 5 
and October 14? That was when the ad- 
ministration was telling the country that 
there were no offensive weapons in Cuba. 
This Is the source of the infection which will 
have to be removed if full confidence is to be 
restored. 

Having said this, I would say that there is 
no reason to doubt the thoroughness or the 
reliability of our photographic surveillance of 
Cuba and of the sea around it. The situation 
is extraordinary. We are depending on be- 
ing able to fly daily photographic reconnais- 
sance planes at high and low altitude. In 
Cuba there are a large number of the latest 
antiaircraft weapons manned by Soviet 
soldiers. 

We may say, how come? Up to the pres- 
ent — knock on wood — the Soviet antiaircraft 
gunners are not attacking our reconnaissance 
planes. They must be under orders from 
Moscow where it is well known that if the 
planes were attacked there would be an Im- 
mediate reprisal. 

But where does this leave us? It leaves us 
with a fragile revised version of the original 
Khrushchev -Kennedy agreement. In the key 
letter of October 27, President Kennedy ac- 
cepted the following terms of settlement: 
The UJSJS.R. would remove offensive weapon 
systems under United Nations observation 
and supervision. When this was done, the 
United States would end the quarantine and 
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I* would give assurances against an invasion of 

an ^ h l Wni m 

quarantine. But Castro would 
and 

give no Invasion. ' 

What we "^iry^np ^ js for the 

original a^eement^ ^^'are able to carry on 
photographic recdrinalssance without inter- 

And. Cuba is getting, in lieu of a UJ3. guar- 
antee against invasion, a bufitfup of ite de- 
fensive ,dapa^lP® s * . Botfi Moscow and 
Washington know that this strange working 
arrangehieht cannot ' be upset deliberately 
without bringing on a much mightier con- 
frontation than 'that of . last October. 

; -’’ I -V"^ v -■ './it,;- 

— 

CLOSE RELATIONS.HJ? Tf JBSEKJSW 
REPBBa^OTATIVJfeS ANP PUBLISH- 
;ERS OP WEEKLY PAPERS 

(at the request of Mr. 
Edmondson) was given permission to ex- 
tend M-mmxifLML Mi 
Record and tp jnclude 

ter,), ,, „ 

? Mr* HA BRING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the privileges of serving a congressional 
district ip gie Nation’s Capital’ is3he 
closq reiation^ip that a Congressman 
has witb the publishers ol weekly papers 

iiijhis district ZZZ Z’ZZZZZ'. . ZZ - , 

During ffie past cpupleof l^ears I have 
come tp krio^ and to admire the publish- 
er of a small newspaper in Shoshone, 
Idaho— Herb ,Lpve ? / 

: Thte man cap best be described by the 
inscription on a plaque recently pre- 
sented tctjlijm the Idah o Pres s Asso- 

J®* Jpprr^hto.Jhe 

Master Editpr-Ppplisher Award which is 
the highest honor the weekly press can 
bestow ppon one of its members. ’ ’ . 

The inscription reads: , J J ’ 
* He has, lilt. ffl,'lilyed hon^y, 
thought soundly, influenced wisely, and Js 
entitled to the highest honor in his pro- 
, fession, ' ..." ’ . 

Mr* Speaker, I would llke <rI to..inQliy^.. 
at this, point in the Record the account 
of the awarding of this honor to Herb 
Love as it is reported in the Linpoln 
County Journal of January 17, 1963. , 
This excellent paper isncw 

being published by a young and ener- 
getic newspaperman, John George, who 
giyes every indication of also becoming 
one of Idaho’s outstanding weekly pub- 
lishers., . ...^ ..... 

The ab^-menlio^ , 

Idaho’s HiOHf sj JoOTalis^m .Hq;W,Awabded 

The highest honor that the Idaho Press 
Associatipn pap, besfpw on t ppe' pi ..its mem- 
bers, the Master Editor-Publisher Award, 
was presented to Herb. H. Love, Saturday 
night. The award crowns a Journalistic 
career of §3 years. _ _ ' _ 7*17.1,. 

( • Editors.,, and publishers throughout Idaho, 
as§«rnt)M £i,lfp£el, Jslg^te juSftttauet at 
the conolusipn. MJMr, mmiM meeting, 
vigorously applauded their approval when 
th ® “Pf 1 ® °l 'MSJU'&wL was annoviijced, 

The honor is.oije that Is apt Jightly given. 
Winners are. determined by a selection com- 
mittee of Idaljo editors and publishers. 

" The inscription on, the plaque presented 
Mr. Loye.sy^, _up the devotion apd talent 
he hfs given to Journalism Jn these words; 

“He has worKsd hard,; liyeg honoraWy, 
thought soundly, influenced unselfishly, and 

■ ' . . . . V-. ?W;V ft. £•$*,:?* irtjyv, !•:: . ;£ , J. 
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is entitled to the highest honor In his pro- 
fession." 

. ..„. Lincplp jPpunty may well be proud of the 
man who has served, them so well for the 
past 19 years. 

Mr. Love was born in South Dakota and 
reared in Iowa. He attended Iowa State 
Teachers College and Iowa State College, 
earning his bachelor of arts degree from 
the teachers college in 1924. During World 
War I he served in the U.S. Navy. 

... The new master editor-publisher came to 
Idaho in 1925„ to serve as superintendent of 
schools at Fairfield, a post he held for 2 
years. He coached athletics at Hailey for a 
year, and was an instructor in the Wendell 
school for £ years before leaving the teach- 
ing profession because of physical disability. 
J He married ' Helen s ’ of Wendell at 

Richfield ini 1923. ihe couple have two 
children, a son, John, employed by Ball 
Products Co. of Boulder, Colo., and a daugh- 
tlr, Mrs. Judith Abraham, a student at Kan- 
sas City Art Institute. 

...From 1933 to 1944 Mr. Love was assessor 
of Crooding County, resigning in his sixth 
term to assume ownership of the Lincoln 
dounty Journal. 

’ He founded the Gooding Independent in 
1936 and owned the paper until 1940, at 
which time it was sold and merged with the 
Gooding Leader. He is a charter member 
of the Gooding Lions Club and served as its 
president Just before coming to Shofehone. 

Mr. Love was commander of the. Shoshone. 
American Legion Post In 1949, and was 
elected district commander In l950. He is 
also a past president of the Shoshone Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Shoshone Rotary 
Club. From 1955 to 1969 he served on the 
Shoshone City Council. 

- Mr. Love purchased the Journal from 
Glen Maxwell in May of 1944 and operated 
the paper for almost 19 years. 

"He was president of the Idaho Press Asso- 
ciation in 1948, and was a director of the 
Idaho Newspaper Advertising Service for two 
terms before being elected president of that 
organization. 

*Mr. and Mrs. Love will remain in Sho- 
shone, but plan an extended trip through 
Colorado, Texas, and Florida thiB winter. 

I ' •; V- .. General Excellence 
-The Lincoln County Journal was awarded 
first place for general excellence in its circu- 
latiou bracket at the press association’s an- 
nual convention in Boise last weekenfi. 
The Journal has now won the top award 
fdr 4 years in succession. 

Contest judges were publishers and press 
association managers in Arizona, Montana, 
Nevada, and Washington. 


A BILL TO ESTABLISH A LAND AND 
< • WATER CONSERVATION FUND 

* (Mr. ST. GERMAIN (at the request of 

* Mr. Edmondson) was given permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
measure I am introducing today, a bill 
to establish a land and water conser- 
vation fund, embodies the administra- 
tion's program to further provide for the 
... outdoor recreation needs of the Nation. 

In his conservation message last year, 
President Kennedy warned that our 
present sources of recreation are not 
adequate to meet current demands. It 

* is his view and mine that we must take 
positive action now, for as he wisely 
points out, “actions deferred are all too 
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often opportunities lost, particularly in 
safeguarding our natural resources.” 

The legislation I am presenting today 
is a far-reaching proposal which pro- 
vides for today’s recreation needs while 
anticipating those of the near future. 
While the bill is fundamentally the same 
as the one submitted last year, the new 
version authorizes a program for 50 per- 
cent matching grants to the States for 
planning, and 30 -percent grants for 
acquisition and development of needed 
outdoor recreation resources. The 
States will share the funds available in 
the following manner: one-fifth divided 
equally, three-fifths apportioned on 
the basis of population, and one-fifth 
allocated according to need. 

In order for a State to qualify for as- 
sistance, it must have a comprehensive 
statewide outdoor recreation plan, and 
the States are eligible to receive assist- 
ance in the preparation of such a plan 
and for the training of necessary per- 
sonnel. Also, in anticipation of escalat- 
ing prices for the future acquisition of 
land for recreational purposes, the bill 
limits expenditures for State develop- 
ment work for the next 10 years to 10 
percent of the funds available for State 
assistance. The funds provided by this 
bill will also be available for acquisition 
of land and water which is authorized 
for areas of the national park system 
and areas administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior for outdoor recreation 
purposes; the national forest system; 
purposes of national areas for the pres- 
ervation of species of fish or wildlife 
threatened with extinction ; and inciden- 
tal recreation purposes in connection 
with national fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion areas as authorized by law. 

Revenue sources provided by the bill 
include proceeds from entrance, admis- 
sion, and other recreation user fees or 
, Ck^ges established by the President for 
Federal land and water areas; proceeds 
from the sale of Federal surplus real 
property; and the proceeds of the 4- 
cent-per-gallon tax on gasoline and 
special motor fuels used in motorboats. 
While the Treasury will hold a portion 
of these revenues for acquisition of addi- 
tional lands at Federal and federally as- 
sisted projects, the greater portion would 
be used to help finance State and Federal 
programs. 

For the purpose of assuring the financ- 
ing of the program when the States are 
prepared for full participation, advance 
appropriations of $60 million a year for 
8 years are authorized beginning with 
the third year, with provision for repay- 
ment from one-half of the revenues 
available to the fund. The fund will be 
used in the proportion of 60 percent for 
State purposes and 40 percent either way 
depending on need. 

This measure is in complete accord 
with the recommendations of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission. It is fiscally sound and for- 
ward looking. I am hopeful, Mr. 
Speaker, that it will receive favorable ac- 
tion rat [this session of jCong^ and that 
the country will be able to realize its 
benefits in tbe neaj- future. 
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The failure on the part of elementslru 
onr Department of State to stop the dep- 
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LATE HONORABLE 
RICE REYNOLDS 

OAr. TAYLOR (at the request of ‘Mr. 
Edmondson) was given remission to 
Attend his remarks at this point in the 
Record end to include extraneous 
tftitter.) 

"Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, citizens 
t£ North Carolina and people across the 
Nation were saddened last Wednesday 
hjy the death of former U.S. Senator 
Robert Rice Reynolds at his home in 
Asheville, N.C. 

~ Sfr. Reynolds represented North Caro- 
lina h 1 the U.8. Senate from 1933 until 
tds retirement from the Senate in 1945. 
Tie ranks among the most colorful and 
controversial figures in American politi- 
cal history. He stormed Washington 
iftlth a grandeur perhaps never to be 
duplicated. He was different and glam- 
orous and those about him quickly 
realized it. 

perhaps no other UJ5. Senator brought 
& Washington such a wide variety of 
exp e ri en ce as did Robert R Reynolds. 
Re Lad heen a professional wrestler, a 
to&hall coach, a war correspondent, an 
jEUtbor, an actor, a motion-picture pro- 
ducer, and a criminal lawyer. He loved 
Outdoor life and his earliest political 
dsmpalgns were conducted traveling by 
hyorse ta the North Carolina mountains. 

His appearance in the Nation's Capital 
followed His famous campaign of 1932 
Which hp launched with $20 and a T- 
model Porrf purchased cm the Installment 
plan. His majority in the election was 
one of the largest In North Carolina's 
h istory. He arrived in Washington in 
his ‘"rusty and trusty” Ford and showed 
fi p hesitation in driving It to White 
House teas and other black "tie occasions. 

When he returned to North 'Carolina 
jbje stated that he had taken his faithful 
TTord to the Capital and parked ft be- 
two Cadillacs in a million -dollar 
MrSfce Vfhlch Mr. Hoover had built and 
fbat it rolled its mud -splattered eyes 
, §nd looked up at him and said : 

‘Sob, ain’t we in society now" 

Hob Reynolds* stories, similar to the 
JCbdye, are 'told all over North Caro- 
ley are told here in Washington, 
remembered as a legendary 
Blue Ridge Mountains; 
^ r _cfcionately known as "Our BoV r by 
friend s hack home and sometimes refer- 
red to 9» "Buncombe Bob " Senator 
. Reynolds was the founder of the Ameri- 
tto'Nationalfst Tarty In 1941 and rose to 
the cn airmanship of the Senate Military 
, Affairs Committee. 

J deal more could be said about 

the accomplfstiinents and activities and 
Controversies of Senator Reynolds as a 
Member of Congress, but T wish to touch 
briefly on the human qualities of this 
ioreinost American citizen. 

' He was sincerely concerned for the 
ipebple he represented. His personality 
Wusitiftci his charm, warm and 
-Abiding. Perhaps Hs greatest attribute, 
.hpwejr, was 'that he never forgot his 

- rich personality, keen sense of hu- 

sfijhy. and toyatty to his friends endeared 
: Mm to. the people of North Carolina, 
i^ob Reynolds loved life andhe lived It 
I: fuRy. 


PANAMA CANAL PROCRASTINATION 
PERTLOTTB 

tMr. FLOOD (at the request of Mr. 
Edmondson) was given permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
aptly stated that the history of the Pan- 
ama Canal Is one of continuing crises. 
Those of key character concern the 
best site and the best type, known as the 
battlef of routes and battle of the levels. 
Moreover, this pattern of struggle re- 
appears periodically, and since 1947 the 
question of the proper modernization of 
the Panama Canal has been heset with 
repetitions of these old controversies in 
slightly modified forms. 

“Over a period of years, a number of 
Members of the Congress, several in the 
House but only one in the Senate, who 
have made serious studies of the canal 
question and recognized Its magnitude, 
have introduced bills to create the Inter- 
oceanic Canals Commission. In so do- 
ing, it was their purpose to provide an 
effective agency to develop a timely, defi- 
nite, and wisely reasoned isthmian canal 
policy, which the Congress and the Na- 
tion can accept and which time and usage 
will justify. 

Unfortunately, this task has been 
complicated immeasurably by the ratifi- 
cation In 1955 of a secretly contrived 
canal treaty between the United States 
and Panama and by the nationalization 
in 1956 of the Suez Canal by Egypt. 
Despite the inherent differences between 
the juridical foundations of the two in- 
teroceanic canals, this action by Egypt 
served to evoke a chain of aggressive na- 
tionalistic and communistic revolution- 
ary inspired agitations in Panama, some 
of them marked by mob violence led by 
well-trained leaders. The long-range 
objectives of this revolutionary move- 
ment is the wresting of the sovereign 
control of the Panama Canal from the 
United States and the extortion of great- 
er benefits from the toll revenues. The 
only basis for such aims is that inherent 
in Panama's geographical location, 
which is adjacent to the Canal Zone ter- 
ritory. The difficulties of securing in- 
creased transit capacity have now be- 
come severely aggravated by the neces- 
sity for safeguarding the sovereignty 
and jurisdiction of the United States 
over the Panama Canal and the Canal 
Zone. 

As a start In this direction, I made a 
series of major addresses in the House 
beginning In 1957 and continuing up to 
the present Congress. These included, 
in comprehensive detail, the diplomatic 
and legislative history of the acquisition 
by the United States in 1904 of our ter- 
ritorial possession known as the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

Though these efforts were generally 
ignored in the mass news media of the 
United States or, when presented, had 
their meaning distorted, they were 
prominently featured in the press of 
Panama, especially in the Spanish lan- 
guage papers, which I follow closely. 
Through the latter, they have produced 
echoes from various countries of Latin 
America, 


relations of isthmian agitators by means 
of forthright declarations of U.S. policy, 
in the course of time, has led to a chain 
of diplomatic victories by Panama, mak- 
ing the United States a laughing stock 
in the Western Hemisphere. So confi- 
dent did anti-U.S. extremists become 
that the Panamanian National Assembly 
even attempted to encircle the Canal 
Zone by enacting legislation extending 
the 3-mile limit to 12 miles, with Panama 
controlling the water at each end of the 
zone's 3 -mile limit, which could have 
made that waterway another Berlin, 
This attempt, our Government very 
promptly and properly refused to recog- 
nize, but friction resulted. 

The radical leadership in the Panama 
National Assembly, which includes some 
Marxist -Leninists , obviously understood 
the significance of my researches in the 
exposure of their schemes and did not 
stop with the attempted encirclement of 
the Canal Zone. It followed up by giving 
me the unique distinction of being for- 
mally declared as public enemy No. 1 of 
Panama. 

The situation on the isthmus was wor- 
ened on Septemer 17, 1960, when the 
President of the United States, in a mis- 
taken gesture of friendship, by an Exec- 
utive order soon after the adjournment 
of the Congress, directed the formal dis- 
play of the Panamanian flag outside the 
flag of the United States at one place in 
the Canal Zone as evidence of a so-called 
titular sovereignty of Panama over the 
zone. This unfortunate precedent of 
striking the American flag in the Canal 
Zone, as predicted by me on the floor of 
the House, merely served to open the 
door, for in Panama and elsewhere, the 
action was interpreted as a belated 
United States recognition of Pana- 
manian sovereignty. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would invite attention to the fact that 
on February 2, 1960, after full debate, 
the House of Representatives approved 
House Concurrent Resolution 459, 86th 
Congress, against such display by the 
overwhelming vote of 381 to 12, which 
was transmitted to the Senate but, for 
reasons not published, was never acted 
upon by that body. In addition, the 
Congress passed the Gross amendment 
to the Department of Commerce Appro- 
priations Act prohibiting the expendi- 
ture of funds embraced in the act for 
such purpose. No wonder isthmian ex- 
tremists became emboldened and arro- 
gant. 

Under these circumstances, the neces- 
sity for an effective counterpoise to Pan- 
ama became clearly evident. This com- 
pensating force developed in the form of 
growing demands for a second canal at 
Nicaragua, the ancient rival of the Pan- 
amanian site, and elsewhere. In an ad- 
dress to the House on June 30, 1960, I 
undertook to give a comprehensive de- 
scription of the Nicaraguan project, 
which was largely based on a 1931 re- 
port — House Document No. 139, 72d Con- 
gress — and to advocate its consideration. 
The second canal idea, thus stimulated, 
served as an antidote for Castroism in 
Panama and to still some of the violent 
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COOPER, JOHN SHERMAN— Continued 
Statement: House Action on Supplemen- 
tal Appropriation Bill, by Senator Javite, 
22192. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Small Business Investment Act Amend- 
ments of 1962 : enact (see bill S. 3737), 
30247. 

Small business investment companies: re- 
lating to tax treatment of (see bill S. 
3736) , 20247. 

Motions and resolutions offered by 

Mississippi : support efforts of President to 
enforce compliance with Federal court 
mandates in (see S. Con, Res. 9G), 20938. 
Remarks by, on 

Federal-Aid Highway Act: bill {H.R. 12135) 
authorizing appropriations, 21017. 
Foreign aid: bill (II, R. 13175) malting ap- 
propriations, 20494, 20495. 

Kwuuk, Molly: bill (II.R. 9GG9) for relief 
of. 21937, 21938. 

McMurrin, Sterling: tribute, 20495. 

Public works: bill (H.R. 12900) making 
appropriations, 22179. 

Reserve Officers Association: 40fch anni- 
versary, 20510. 

Rivers and harbors and flood control proj- 
ects: bill (S. 3773; H.R. 13273) author- 
izing, 20094, 22172, 22173. 

COOPER BROS. INC., letter, SBA loan, 21114. 
COPYRIGHT LAWS. 

Remarks in House 

Government employees: writings, 21460. 
Government publications: copyrighting, 
214G9. 

COPYRIGHTS. 

Articles and editorials 

Astronauts and Copyrights, A7590. 
Governmental Copyrights (sundry) , A7611, 
A7G12, A7590. 

Rills and resolutions 

Investigate (see H. Res. 829) . 

COQUILLE (OREG.) VALLEY SENTINEL, 
article, Donald Crockett, 20330. 

CORBETT, ROBERT J. (a .Representative 
Jrom Pennsylvania ) . 

Appointed conferee, 20372, 21143. 

Remarks by, on 

Postal Service and Federal Employees Sal- 
ary Act:' bill (H.R. 7927) to enact, 21404, 
21405. 

CORBIN, H. DAN, letter, American sports, 
21323. 

CORKBOARD, See Tarifij' Act of 1930. 
CORMAN, JAMES C. (a Representative Jrom 
California) . 

Appointed on funeral committee, 21643. 
Remarks by, on 

Children employed on farms: bill (S. 1123) 
to extend child labor provisions of Fair 
y‘ *or Standards Act to, 21174. 

Milled, Clem: eulogy, 21635. 
CORPORATIONS, address, Big Business, Big 
Unions, Big Government, Representa- 
tive Caller, A7411. 

Article: U.S. Business Spending More 
Abroad Than at Home, 21860. 

Table: investments abroad, 21860. 

Remarks in House: investments abroad, 
21860. 

COSTANZO, JOSEPH F., sermon. Civic Cor- 
porate Prayer in Public Schools, A7502. 
COST OF LIVING. See Inflation. 

COTTER, CARL H„ remarks in Senate, relief, 
21562. 

COTTON. See Agriculture. 

COTTON, NORRIS (a Senator from New 
Hampshire .) . 

Remarks by, on 

Butler, John Marshall: tribute, 20522. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS (IOWA) NONPAREIL, 
article, How To Save $50 Billion Taxes in 
Next 20 Years, A7217. 

COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS, re- 
marks in House, Cuba: meeting on, 
A7332. 

COUNCIL OF FREE NATIONS, establish (see 
bill II.R. 13344) . 

Remarks in House: establish, 21285. 


COURT OF CLAIMS. 

Communications from . 

Case of H. W. Nelson ■ Co.. Inc. v. The 
United Sta tes. 21496. 

Remarks in House 

Commissioners: bill (H.R. I10S6), addi- 
tional, 20355. 

COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES, See 

s also Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Accommodations : remarks in House, bill 
(S. 3156), provide. 20350. 

Administrative Of bee: letters, retirement 
of C. Aubrey Casque (sundry), A756G, 
A7567. 

Appropriations: bill making supplemental 
(see bill H.R. 13290*). 

Confessions: article, inadmissible Con- 
fessions, 21545. 

Congressional committee records: remarks 
in House, use in certain litigations, 
A7414. 

Defendants: bill relative to representation 
of certain (see bill 3. 2900*) . 

Indigent defendants: remarks in Senate, 
bill (S. 2900), nrovkle representation, 
21076. 

Judges: bill to amend code relative to bias 
or prejudice of (see bill S. 2478*) . 

Killough, James W, : article. Shocking Is 
the Word. A7469. 

Mallory rule: article, Inadmissible Con- 
fessions, 21545. 

remarks in Senate, court decision 

in Killough against the United States, 
21337. 

Wiretapping: remarks in House, back- 
ground, 20771. 

-remarks in House, proposed legisla- 
tion, 20771. 

-remarks in House, Supreme Court 

decision of 3928, 20771. 

statements Supreme Court Justices 

(sundry) , 20772. 

COX, CHARLES 1VF., relief (see bill S, 1961*). 

Remarks in House, relief. 

Remarks in Senate, relief, 21547. 

COX, JAMES A., relief (so© bill S. 3785). 

CRAIG, BOB, article, Mississippi, 21668. 

CRAIG SYSTEMS, remarks in House, defense 
contracts, 21283. ■ 

CRAMER, JOHN, article. Summer Job Plume 
20382. 

CRAMER, WILLIAM C. (a Representative 
from Florida ) . 

Appointed conferee, 21183, 21303. 

Appointed on St. Augustine Quaclricen- 
tcnnial Commission. 22007. 

Editorial: Matter of Conscience, from 
Tampa Tribune, 22218. 

Letters: Cuban prisoners (sundry), 22219^* 
22221. 


CRAMER, WILLIAM C. — Continued 
Remarks by, on 

Berlin: resolution (II, Con. Res. 570) ex- 
pressing sense of Congress relative to 
situation in, 21443. 

Betancourt, Romulo, A 7702. 

Clark Hill Reservoir: bill (S. 1563) to con- 
vey lands to Boy Scouts, 21421. 
Committee on Public Works: filing of re- 
port, 21808. 

Copyright laws : abuse of, 21469. 

Cross -Florida Barge Canal, 22197. 

Cuba: negotiations for release of prison- 
ers, 21782, 21783, 21808, 218G5-- 218S8, 

22238-22241, A7637. 

Cuban prisoners: names of certain, A7GG7, 
District of Columbia: bill (H.R. 1227G) 
making appropriations, 219G7. 
Federal-Aid Highway Act: bill (H.E. 12135) 
authorizing appropriations, 21969, 21070, 
Federal-aid highways: toll traps, 21466- 
21469. 

Florida: Federal highway program, 21466. 
Gambling devices: bill (S. 1658) to pro- 
hibit transportation of, 21424. 

Highway scandals: legislation to prevent, 
21984. 

Public works: bill (H.R. 12900) making 
appropriations, 22154-22156, 22197. 

Real property: bill (H.R. 8355) to grant 
casements, 21734. 

Rivers and harbors and flood control proj- 
ects: bill (H.R. 13273) authorizing, 

20682, 20G37, 20691-20695, 20704 20705, 
20710-20715, 21789, 22148. 

-Senate action on H.R. 13273, 21421. 

Venezuela: Communist penetration, 

A7702. 

West Virginia: Federal highway program, 
21466-21463. 

CRANDALL, LYNN, statement. Burns Creek 
project, 20644. 

CRANKSHAW, EDWARD, article, Brezhnev 
Fails To Win Yugoslavs, A72S4. 

CREDIT CARDS. See also Interstate COM- 
MERCE. 

Remarks in House: fraudulent use, 20428. 
CREDIT CONTROLS, remarks in House, 
truth in lending, 20438. 

CRIME, article, Nailing a Lie — Crime Among 
Spanish-Speaking People in Hew York, 
A7536. 

Remarks in ISov.sc 

Bribery, graft, and conflict of interest: bill 
(H.R. 8140) to increase penalties, 21130. 
Illinois Crime Prevention Bureau, 21693. 
CROCKETT, DONALD, article, Returns to 
Valley, 20330. 1 

CROSS-FLORIDA' BARGE CANAL, corre- 
spondence relative to, 21139-21142. 
Remarks in House :. need for, 21139. 

CUBA. ’ . 


-iMiect oi uuoan trade embargo on 

Tampa cigar industry, by Frederick G. 
Dutton, 21782. 

Exchange of money for Cuban 

prisoners, by Secretary 3D $ don, 22242. 

— — —Negotiations for Gub.-m prisoners, 
to President Kennedy, by, 21738. 

■ — Negotiations for Cuban prisoners, 

to Representative Morgan, by, 22241 . 

Report: Cross-Fiorina Barge ’ Canal, by 
Army Engineers, 22x97. 

Statements: Cuban Situation, by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, during I960 presidential 
campaign, 22219. 

Paying Ransom to Cuba, by Eipidio 

Garcia, 21868. 

Tables: Cross Florida Barge Canal data, 
22197-22201. 

Telegram: Paying ranson to Castro, to 
President Kennedy, by, 21368. 
Amendments offered by, to 

Rivers and harbors and flood control proj- 
ects: bill (H.R. 13273) authorizing, 
20713, 20714. - 

Motions and resolutions offered by 

Government copyrights: investigate prac- 
tices of (see K. Res, 829), 21496. 




A7199. 

Proclamation: support of Mario Garcia 
Kohly and Government-in-exile, by 
groups of underground fighters, A7198. 

Resolution, Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, A7591. 

Addresses 

Action Needed To Regain Initiative in 
TV Western Hemisphere, Representative 

. Selden, 21885. 

A Look at Communism in Cuba, George 
E. Stringfcllow, A7697. 

Articles and editorials 

Cold Logic, Not Hot Anger, A7352, A7384, 
A7434. 

■V Congressional Resolution Called Inef- 
/ fective, A72G3. 

Crisis Proves Need of Unity, A7241. 
'—^Crossroads: The Corner of Decision and 
Y Indecision, A7355. 

-Cuba: The Record Set Straight, by 
^ Charles J. V. Murphy, .20907. 

x ^Cuba Can Bo Saved, A7G29i — — ^ - 

^ Cuban Children Training Set, A7680, 

Cuban Freedom Education, A76SO. 

Cuban Situation (a series), Clare Boothe 
Luce, A7322, A732G, A7393. 
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CUBA— Continued 
Articles and editorials 

^ Economic Sanctions and Blockade Can’t 
1 * End Castro. 20905. 

A Failure of 1961 Invasion Perils TJ.S. Global 
r Policies. 20906. 

' S * Frank Ramos — Story of a Cuban Refugee, 
A7478. 

'Freedom To Act oil Cuba, A7218. 

Game for Experts, A7311. 

Great Britain — Friend in Grcecl, A7327, 

In 1898 and Today, A7450. 

Lot’s Face Reality, A7194. 

Lonely Americans, A7459. 

Matter of Conscience, 22218. 

Modern Day Pacifists, A733G, 

Monroe Doctrine — Save It, or Bury It, 
A7G06. 

Must U.S. Wait Until We Face Threat of 
Invasion, A7G95. 

New Frontier, A7205. 

No Ball Game, A7218. 

On War Over Cuba, 21G48. 

Our Allies Have Strong Reasons for Not 
Embargoing Ships To Cuba, A7329. 

Our Friends Aid a Foe, A7484, 

Our Friends Are At Sea, A7715. 

Plan for Cuba, A7214. 

Policy of Doing Nothing, A7207. 

President’s Ban on Shipping (sundry), 
22038, 22039. 

Question Is When and How, A7470. 
Questions on Cuba, A7G21. 

Reels Yell Ouch, A7710. 

Representative Rogers and Cuban Block- 
ade (sundry), A7705. 

Reprisals Tougher Than Expected, 21315. 
Rogers Stand Deserves Backing, A7696. 
Rosy Rod Praise for Soft-on-Cuba Crowd, 
A7G22. 

v Russian Roulette, A 72 09. 

Russia's Rushing Jet Fighters and Mis- 
— — silcs to Cuba, A7602. 

Shadow of 1956?, 20774. 

Shipments by U.S. Allies (sundry), 2131C, 
21317. 

Story Behind Bay of Pigs Fiasco, A7246. 
Support Rogers in Trade Bans (sundry), 
A7694. 

That’s Bear You Smell— Russia Now Is 
Only 360 Miles Away From Stuart, 
A7443. 

They Backed- the President, A762G. 

Third Choice, 20758. 

Unlaced Truth (Clare Boothe Luce), 22077. 
United States Cuban Performance Profile 
in Indecision, by Clare Boothe Luce, 
20905, A7275. 

U.S. Lifelines Threatened, A7296. 

Whiting Wi Hauer: His Cuban Invasion 
Plan Ended With a Broken Heart, A7510. 
Young Cuban Exiles Told About Demo- 
cracy, A7680. 

Letters 

Baltimore Woman’s Committee for Cuban 
Freedom, A7G79. ■ 

Bloc-Cuban trade, to George W. Ball by 
Representative Kitchin, A7355. 

Cuban Rotary Club in Exile asks help for 
Cuba, A72G1, 

Foodstuffs for prisoners. Representative 
* ; v Cramer, 21783. 

? Go vernme n t-in-oxll e, Marx Lewis and 
others, 21306. 

Prisoner exchange, Representative Cramer, 
21782. 

Prisoner-exchange proposal, sundry, 22219, 
Ransom of prisoners, David C. Chamber- 
lain, A7637, 

Road to war, Rafael L. Dia^-Ealart. A7299 
Situation in, Carl D. Stewart, A7424. 

Stronger position against, Mrs. Robert 
Munoz, A7691. 
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